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GLENANAAR: 


A STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


Ilustrated London News.—‘ Canon 
Sheehan has amply fulfilled the promise of 
“Luke Delmege” and “My New Curate” in 
“Glenanaar.” It is the best thing he has 
done yet; a swinging Irish story, with the 
balance between romance and _ history, 
humour and sentiment, carefully maintained 
throughout.’ 


Freeman’s Journal.—‘ As a tale it is 
entrancing. . . . We have tried to pluck the 
heart out of the novel, but so far nothing 
has been said of the wonderful luxuriance 
of incident and the wealth of historic 
memories and folklore and: country custom 
which, together with gentle humour and 
sweet human sympathy, adorn every 
chapter.’ 


Bookman.—Canon Sheehan has once 


more given his readers a thoroughly enjoy- | 
. We can | 


able story of Irish life. 
promise anyone who takes up the book a 
real treat. 


zest. They are characterised by an intimacy 


deeper as well as the lighter veins of Irish 
country life which are none too common.’ 


Month. —‘A really charming story, told 
throughout with perfect spontaneity, in 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


It iling | 
eee sos Se af eamiiing . incidents and tender workings of human 
of knowledge and a sympathy with the nature. O’Connell, the liberator, drawn with 
. considerable 

| dramatis persone. . 


| I have said, a very fine novel. 


character stands out definite and living, and 
the conversations are always real, and yet 
always marked by pathos, humour, or pun- 
gency; in which, too, there are several 
descriptive passages quite remarkable for 
their force and power.’ 


Truth.— Do read Canon Sheehan’s fine 
novel, “ Glenanaar.” I do not know when 
I have read a book which gives a more vivid 
and faithful picture of the Ireland of 
O’Connell’s day, and of the Ireland also of 
to-day, or a more suggestive glimpse into 
the vicious circle of Irish history. . . . The 
story, besides, is as interesting as the history 
is instructive, while the real character of the 
Irish peasant—rather gloomy than gay—is 
presented to you without exaggeration or 


| flattery.’ 


Queen,— “ Glenanaar” is in every way 
an admirable novel. You seldom meet with 
better character drawing or a more poetic 
sympathy with nature. It is full of exciting 


impartiality, is one of the 
. . “Glenanaar” is, as 
The pictures 
of Irish peasant life, with its tragedies and 


| nobilities, are drawn with a masterly pen. 
which the portraiture of Irish thought and | 


feeling is true to the life, in which every | 


Few books have a better right to the title of 
a human document.’ 
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Wild Wheat. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 


AutHor oF ‘ FiANpER’s Wipow,’ ‘Tue Manor Farm,’ 
‘Lycueate HAL,’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


TROUBLE. 


ATE one September afternoon Peter walked quietly homeward 
through the plantation, pleasantly tired after a long round. 

The sun was just setting, and the undermost twigs of the fir- 
trees seemed to radiate fire while their heads were in gloom; it 
was that season of the year when the life of Nature, destined soon 
to wane, seems at its fullest. The land without had given abundant 
yield of golden provender, and many stubble-fields lay ruddy, for 
a brief space expectant of the plough. Here in the woods were 
yellowing bracken and russet-crested moss; primrose and amber 
tipped the feathery tufts of the larches, silver and gold trembled in 
delicate leafage on the birches ; hip and haw vied with each other 
in the profusion of their corals ; long tendrils of bryony, gay with 
multitudinous jewels, festooned themselves from bush to bush. 

And through all this wealth strode Peter, a poor man, working 
with his hands for his daily bread ; yet telling himself this very 
evening that he asked no more of Fate. Was not this the natural 
life, after all? To live solitary, with the woman his mate ; to toil 
for both until every muscle of his vigorous young body received 
its meed of exercise, and to come home at nightfall to a smiling 
face, a simple meal, and well-earned rest. 
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Mingling with the aromatic woodland odours he soon perceived 
another, as familiar to his nostrils, and by association even as 
pleasant—the slightly acrid smell of wood-smoke. Peter insensibly 
quickened his pace; yonder was the little home, the tiny human 
kingdom wrested from the dominion of wild nature ; yonder was 
Prue awaiting him—Prue, his wife; yonder he would soon find 
another little life even more intimately his—how strange it would 
be to hear a child’s voice when he drew near home ! 

He smiled to himself. Little Prue! Why, she was a child 
herself. It would be pretty to see her playing the mother. 

Now the firelit windows twinkled through the trees; a few 
paces more, and his hand was on the latch, and there, as he ex- 
pected, stood Prue awaiting him. 

But not, as he had pictured her, with a smile on her lips; on 
the contrary, she looked grave and anxious. 

‘A letter has come for you,’ she said ; ‘ a letter from Mr. Bun- 
ning. It was enclosed in one to me, and he told me to prepare 
you for bad news when I gave it to you.’ 

‘My mother!’ exclaimed Peter, blanching. 

‘No, not your mother—your brother Godfrey -——’ 

‘Til?’ inquired he. ‘Give me the letter at once.’ 

Prue obeyed, but clung to his hand a moment as he was about 
to open it. 

‘It is very bad news, Peter.’ 

‘He is dead!’ said Peter. 

She slipped her hand through his arm, but, acting on some 
strange, almost savage, impulse, Peter shook her off. 

“I must be by myself,’ he cried, and went outside to read the 
letter by the waning light. 

The Rector, after a brief preamble, imparted the sad tidings 
very concisely. Godfrey had met his death by a most lamentable 
accident. He was riding along the road on his favourite chestnut 
horse, and in some inexplicable manner the animal had thrown 
him. It was supposed that the horse had possibly crossed its legs 
or tripped over a loose pebble ; in either event it had come home 
riderless, with its knees dreadfully cut, and Godfrey had been 
found lying stone-dead by the wayside, having struck his temple 
against a heap of stones. 

Peter could hardly believe the evidence of his own eyes. That 
Godfrey should die thus! Godfrey, the daring rider, who from 
boyhood had been renowned for the security of his seat, who was 
famed in the hunting-field for extraordinary feats of horseman- 
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ship—that he should fall from his saddle on the high road like any 
tipsy farmer, that he should be killed all in a moment by a tumble 
on a heap of stones! Godfrey! Godfrey! It was incredible! 

His favourite chestnut horse! Of course, it was Goldleaf— 
Goldleaf did sometimes cross his legs. Peter himself had warned 
Godfrey that it was dangerous to use him as a roadster, but God- 
frey only laughed. 

Why, Godfrey had been riding Goldleaf on the very day when 
he had last seen him—Peter’s wedding-day ; he remembered his 
face as he passed him ; even in the dusk he had taken note of its 
expression of mingled shame and scorn. And that was the last 
time ! 

His glance reverted to the Rector’s letter : 

‘The past cannot be recalled,’ wrote Mr. Bunning, ‘ but 
the future remains for expiation and atonement. Your own good 
feeling will tell you what to do. Your mother is left childless, 
but for you. Go to her now, Peter ; go to her in her heavy sorrow, 
and you will not be repulsed. The only way in which you can 
make amends to your poor dead brother for the trouble you caused 
him is by caring for the mother to whom he was so devoted.’ 

Peter folded up the letter, and restored it to its envelope. 

* The trouble you caused him . . . your poor dead brother.’ 

That was Godfrey! Peter thought of his face again. Oh, 
God, should he always see it thus ? 

It is self-reproach which lends the keenest edge to the blade of 
sorrow, and most of us, poor wayward, human creatures, know 
something of its sharpness. Is there ever a parting that is not 
more painful because of the memory of wasted days, a death-bed 
beside which the heavy-eyed mourners do not mingle remorse 
with grief ? 

At such a moment the veriest pin-prick assumes the aspect of 
a deadly wound ; some trivial neglect of duty is magnified into a 
crime ; the remembrance even of a jest becomes a poisoned dart. 
And what of those who have more real cause for self-accusation ? 
Alas! are there not many? While the world lasts the wayfarers 
who go halting onwards through this vale of tears, and who, one 
would think, might find comfort in clinging to each other for their 
brief span, will often hold aloof; and though the day comes when 
they would give all they possess to call up a smile on the face from 
which their own was so often averted, to grasp the hands that 
have been stretched out in vain, it is then too late. 

‘Peter!’ said Prue. 
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She had come behind him and touched him on the shoulder ; 
her face was very white, her eyes wide. 

‘Oh, let me be!’ cried Peter. 

She paused for a moment in the doorway, a shadowy little 
figure, with the fitful firelight playing behind her, and then turned 
and went within. 

Peter stood motionless, staring towards the darkening woods 
and crumpling up the letter in his hand ; presently he, too, went 
into the house. Prue had lit the lamp and prepared the table for 
supper ; she sat now in her usual place, and appeared to be sewing. 

‘You must not be frightened if I leave you alone for a few 
hours,’ he said ; ‘ I’m going home.’ 

‘Home!’ she cried tremulously. ‘Oh, I’m so glad! I—oh, 
Peter, your poor mother !’ 

Once more she would have gone to him, but something in his 
aspect seemed to forbid her, and she dropped back into the chair 
from which she had half risen. 

‘T may be away a few days,’ he went on. ‘I—may be wanted. 
But I'll ask Mrs. Whittle to stop with you to-night, and I'll send 
your mother to you to-morrow morning. [I'll go there first.’ 

She looked up timidly. 

‘Couldn’t I—if you are going to drive, Peter—couldn’t I go 
with you? I wouldn’t be in your way—I could stay at home.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Peter impatiently ; ‘it couldn’t be thought of. 
T shan’t be long away, and your mother must keep you company.’ 

‘I was not thinking of myself,’ said Prue, almost inarticulately. 

Peter turned from her with a groan that was half angry. How 
was it possible that she did not understand ? Even in her terrible 
bereavement his mother would resent having the evidence of 
what she must consider Peter’s most grievous offence thus forced 
upon her. 

He went heavily upstairs, and, still in a state of almost dream- 
like misery, changed his clothes for a mourning suit, and put a few 
necessaries in a handbag. 

He found Prue waiting for him at the foot of the stairs. 

‘You must eat something before you go,’ she said. ‘ You 
have had nothing since dinner-time. If you knock yourself up, 
you will be no use to anyone.’ ; 

He stared at her as though he scarcely comprehended what she 
said. 

‘Drink at least a cup of tea!’ she urged. ‘I have poured it 
out.’ 
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He followed her to the table, and drank the tea standing ; Prue 
watching him, dry-eyed, and apparently composed. 

‘Take this with you,’ she said, pressing a sandwich into his 
hand as he turned to go. 

His fingers closed on it unconsciously, but before he had passed 
through the gate Prue, who had followed him to the door, saw 
him glance at it and toss it away. 

She shut the door and went back to the hearth, where she sat 
in Peter’s chair, crouching in a forlorn little heap. 

Thus did Mrs. Whittle find her when an hour or two afterwards 
that good woman made her appearance, carrying her baby under 
her shawl. 

‘Lard, to think o’ there bein’ sich bad news!’ she remarked. 
‘Your poor husband, he do look so pale as if he’d seen a ghost, an’ 
you don’t seem much better. It'll never do for you to give way, 
my dear.’ 

‘I’m not going to give way,’ said Prue, sitting up. 

‘Dear, to be sure, you haven’t so much as ate a bite o’ supper,’ 
said Mrs. Whittle, eyeing the table with a disinterested air; ‘ there, 
if ye’ll take the blessed child a minute, I’ll make a drap o’ fresh tea 
for ’ee, an’ I’ll take a cup myself to keep ’ee company.’ 

She crossed the room with a magnanimous air, and deposited 
the baby in Prue’s arms. 

“I had to bring the poor little dear,’ she explained. ‘I'll have 
to stop all night ; your mother won’t be here before morning now.’ 

Prue gazed at her blankly. 

* And warn’t it an unfartunat’ thing as Mr. Hounsell should ha’ 
to walk all the way ?’ went on Mrs. Whittle, pausing in front of 
Prue’s chair. 

‘To walk !’ ejaculated the little wife. 

*E—es,’ cried Mrs. Whittle triumphantly ; ‘ couldn’t get the 
trap. The folks down there at the Red Cow said the ’arse had 
been on the road all day, an’ couldn’t be took so far, not for no 
money. So Mr. Hounsell, he’ll have to travel all those miles a-foot, 
I be pure sorry for he.’ 

Prue said nothing, but turned towards the fire with a little 
shiver. 

All that night, while Mrs. Whittle snored by her side, Prue lay 
staring wide-eyed into the darkness, and watching in fancy Peter’s 
lonely figure travelling onwards over desolate down and deserted 


road ; bowed beneath the weight of the sorrow which she might not 
share. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


HASTY WORDS. 


Ir was the middle of the night when Peter arrived at Keeper Mead- 
way’s house, being greeted by the dogs with a chorus of fierce barks 
which presently resolved themselves into yelps of delighted recog- 
nition. 

Peter knocked loudly at the door, and after a little delay a 
light appeared in an upper room ; the casement was thrown open, 
and Mr. Meadway himself looked out. 

‘'Who’s there? What’s the matter? Be them rascals about 
again ?” 

‘It’s I—Peter Hounsell.’ 

‘Gracious !’ exclaimed the voice of the unseen Mrs. Meadway 
in shrill consternation. ‘ You don’t mean to say as Prue be took 
ill? Lard bless us! Poor maidie, she’ll never ? 

* Prue is all right,’ returned Peter ; ‘ but I’ve had to leave home, 
and I want you to go to her, Mrs. Meadway.’ 

‘Bless the man! What’s he thinkin’ on?’ ejaculated the 
keeper. ‘’Tis but two o’clock. My wold ’ooman can’t go a- 
travellin’ in the middle o’ the night, wi’out it’s somethin’ very 
particular’.’ 

“I didn’t mean to get here so late,’ returned Peter confusedly. 
“I intended to drive, but I couldn’t get the trap. I—Prue can’t 
be left alone, Mrs. Meadway, and the woman who is with her now 
would only promise to stay till morning. I may be away a few 
days.’ 

* Well, but,’ began the keeper. A thud on the floor interrupted 
his remonstrance, and, drawing back from the window, he entered 
into colloquy with his wife, who had evidently jumped hastily out 
of bed. 

After a few minutes the house door was unbarred, and Peter 
was invited to enter. Keeper Meadway, barefoot and in light 
attire, ushered him into the kitchen. 

*Mother’ll be down so soon as she can,’ he remarked, setting 
the candle on the table ; ‘ an’ I’ll dress myself an’ see if I can knock 
up carrier, an’ get him to drive her over. °Tis that trouble up 
yonder,’ with a significant sideways nod, ‘ what brings ye, I reckon.’ 

* Yes,’ said Peter. 

‘Me an’ the missis was thinkin’ so,’ resumed the keeper. ‘ Well, 
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take a chair. Ill go an’ get my clothes on, though I don’t think. 
there’s any such hurry ; still ’tis but nat’ral as ye should be anxious 
about Prue. She’s a bit upset, I do low.’ 

* T-suppose she is,’ said Peter. 

Mr. Meadway eyed him askance, scratching his jaw medita- 
tively the while; then, observing that everybody was likely to 
be upset when trouble came so unexpected, he went upstairs to 
perform his toilet. 

The house door presently slammed behind him as he went forth 
on his errand, and not long afterwards Mrs. Meadway came down. 

*Ye’ll be goin’ up-along just now, I d’ ’low,’ she remarked, as 
soon as she had shaken hands. 

‘Yes,’ returned Peter ; ‘as soon as it is daylight. I intended 
to get there before the house was shut up for the night, but I had 
to walk—it took a long time.’ 

“E—es,’ agreed Mrs. Meadway, heaving a sympathetic sigh, 
‘*tis best not to go disturbin’ the house o’ m’urnin’ in the dark. 
But I d’ ‘low the wold lady, your dear ma, ’ull be expectin’ ye ?’ 

To this Peter made no reply. 

‘I d’ ‘low she will,’ resumed Mrs. Meadway, sucking in her 
breath unctuously. ‘ Poor dear ’°ooman—lady, I should say—you 
be all she’ve a-got now, Mr. Peter.’ 

Peter retained a gloomy silence. 

‘E—es,’ repeated Mrs. Meadway, ‘all as she’ve a-got in this 
"ere mortial world, an’ I d’ ’low ye’ll be a terr’ble comfort to she.’ 

“I hope to be,’ said Peter in muffled tones. 

“To be sure you do,’ agreed Mrs. Meadway, starting off with 
fresh animation in her delight at having at length extracted an 
answer ; ‘ you'll be a comfort to she, Mr. Peter, just about! The 
ways of the Lard be oncomprehensible, bain’t they ? But they be 
all for the best—us do all know that. Dear, yes, the Lard have 
a-done what He’ve a-done wi’ a good purpose—ye mid be sure 
of it.’ 

Peter’s heavy gaze was turned from her by this time, and he 
appeared sunk in thought; but Mrs. Meadway babbled peacefully on: 

“As I did say to Meadway the very minute I heard o’ your 
poor brother’s death, says I, “ Ye mid be sure as the wold lady an’ 
Peter ’ull be reconciled now. He be all what’s left her,” I says, 
an’ *twill be but nat’ral she should turn to he. He’ll come to 
his rights again,” I says——’ 

* What are you talking about ?’ cried Peter, as the meaning of 
the last phrase drifted in upon him. 
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His mother-in-law returned his indignant gaze with one of mild 
surprise. 

‘All the neighbours be a-talkin’ on’t,’ she said. ‘They be 
so sorry as can be for Mr. Godfrey, but they be all a-sayin’ as 
there’s one good thing must come on’t—good oftentimes comes 
out o’ evil, you know—an’ they be all glad to think as you'll 
come back to your own place, and your wife ’ull be treated 
proper.’ 

“Good God!’ cried Peter. ‘So you think that’s what I’ve 
come back for? You, and everyone! You think I’m going to 
take advantage of my poor brother’s death to—to——’ 

Words failed him, and he broke off, glaring at her. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you be vexin’ yourself so much 
about,’ whimpered Mrs. Meadway. ‘The same words is in 
everyone’s mouth, I can assure ’ee. Why, what could the wold 
lady do wi’ all that money if her own flesh an’ blood wasn’t to have 
it? An’ here’s the little one on the road—her own blessed grand- 
child——’ 

‘Oh, have done!’ cried Peter, and clapping on his hat he 
rushed out of the house. Before he reached the gate he heard the 
sound of wheels proceeding rapidly along the grassy track, and saw 
two wavering lights advancing towards him. 

‘Hi!’ cried the keeper’s voice. 

Peter answered faintly, and in a moment or two the carrier’s 
cart came lumbering up to the spot where he stood. 

‘Well, be the old woman ready ?’ queried Meadway breath- 
lessly, as he sprang to the ground. ‘ Here’s Mr. Foyle got out of 
his warm bed a-purpose to drive her over—bein’ a feelin’ man an’ 
the father of a family hisself-—’ 

The carrier’s face was now protruded from the green ‘ shed.’ 

‘Bless ye, Mr. Peter, I can understand your anxiousness,’ he 
remarked genially. ‘You'll get used to it arter a bit, he! he! 
When it comes to number five or six you'll take it a bit more easy, 
won’t he, Keeper? But there, I forgot, you did never have but 
the one, so you can’t be expected to judge. But we didn’t ought 
to be jestin’ at such a solemn time,’ he went on, more gravely, 
observing that Peter gave no answering laugh. ‘ This ere sad news 
be very unexpected, Mr. Peter. The funeral’s to be on Thursday. 
I was a-thinkin’ the old lady ’ud be sendin’ for ye.’ 

Peter started. In the first flush of his remorse and pain he 
had disregarded the vow so hastily uttered in the past. His own 
wrongs, his mother’s harshness, Godfrey’s resentment, all seemed 
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dwarfed into insignificance by the overwhelming fact of his brother’s 
death. Acting impulsively on the Rector’s advice, he was hastening 
_to his mother in her sorrow, intent only on making atonement to 
her and Godfrey for the grief he had caused them in the past. It 
had not even occurred to him that another construction could be 
placed upon his conduct until Mrs. Meadway’s ill-timed congratu- 
lations had opened his eyes. He had left the keeper’s house with 
a half-formed resolution in his mind; the carrier’s words now 
goaded him to put it into immediate effect. 

What other course, indeed, was open to him? Was it not with 
the utmost deliberation that he had announced to his mother that 
he would never set foot near the place until she sent for him ? 
And Mrs. Hounsell had answered as firmly that he would have to 
wait a long time. She had not sent for him; she had not vouch- 
safed even a word from the house of death; were he to intrude 
upon her now she might think—even she—that his return was 
prompted by self-interest. 

‘Hi, missis !’ shouted Meadway ; ‘ be you a-comin’ ?’ 

‘Don’t call her,’ said Peter, throwing out his hand. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind—I’m going back myself.’ 

Both men exclaimed ; Mr. Meadway giving it as his opinion 
that the trouble was driving his son-in-law silly. Mrs. Meadway 
came hurrying forth from the house, enveloped in shawls and 
carrying a basket. 

‘Go back!’ cried Peter, waving her off. ‘I’ve changed my 
mind. I—it’s been a mistake—I’m going home at once, myself.’ 

He clambered into the cart while the keeper and his wife were 
yet protesting, and turned hastily to the carrier : 

‘Tl make it worth your while to drive me quick,’ he said. 

Prue was lighting the fire in the kitchen when he returned ; 
but Mrs. Whittle had not yet made her appearance. 

“Is that you, mother ?’ asked Prue, as the door opened. 

‘It’s not your mother,’ said Peter. ‘I’ve come back.’ 

She was on her feet in an instant. ‘Oh, Peter,’ she cried, ‘ oh, 
my poor dear—wouldn’t she see you ?’ 

“I didn’t ask,’ returned he. ‘I found everyone was thinking 
I'd come to look for my poor brother’s shoes even before he was 
buried. I couldn’t stand that.’ 

‘But—didn’t you go to your mother at all? Oh, Peter! 
Think of her there, breaking her heart, and with no one—no one— 
to comfort her.’ 

“I can’t go till she sends for me,’ he returned. ‘She knows 
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that—I told her so when I came away, and she said I should have 
to wait a long time.’ 

Prue gazed at his averted face for a moment, and then con- 
tinued, pleadingly : 

‘Don’t be so hard! Oh, Peter, don’t be so hard! What does 
it matter what you said or what she said? You were both angry. 
If you were to go to her now, and to tell her you were sorry-——’ 

‘How can I tell her I am sorry 2?’ he interrupted, turning his 
bloodshot eyes upon her. ‘ What is done can’t be undone. Even 
if she were to forgive my leaving home and becoming a servant, 
do you suppose she would ever forgive my marriage ? ” 

She fell back as though he had struck her, but he went on 
vehemently : 

‘It is better to look facts in the face. I have made my bed and 
must lie on it.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Whittle’s voice was heard in playful 
converse with the baby, and the little stairs creaked under her 
heavy foot. 

‘Is that woman still here ?’ exclaimed Peter angrily. ‘Give 
me some food to take out with me—I can’t face her—get rid of 
her as soon as you can.’ 

Prue gave him some bread and cheese, and he went out, shutting 
the door behind him, still too much absorbed in the tumult of his 
own thoughts to take note of his wife’s face. 

It was quite late when he returned, looking even more haggard 
and wild-eyed than before. Prue set food before him, and herself 
made a pretence of eating ; not a word was exchanged between the 
two, and when the meal was over he rose and took down his gun 
from the rack. 

‘You are going out again?’ said Prue. 

* Yes—I dare say I shall be away most of the — i 

* You will tire yourself out.’ 

‘ That’s what I want to do.’ 

He was about to leave her when she laid her hand upon his 
sleeve. 

‘ Peter, am I no good to you at all? You promised that you 
would come to me when you were in trouble.’ 

‘Oh, leave me alone, child!’ he cried, shaking her off im- 
patiently. ‘One can’t talk of such trouble as this. Godfrey’s to 
be buried to-morrow—and the last time I saw his face was on our 
wedding-day.’ 

A spasm crossed his own face at the recollection. Prue, too, 
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remembered Godfrey’s look, and divined that the mere sight of 
her was a reproach to her husband. She shrank away without 
another word, and again he left her with never a backward look. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PETER SUPS SORROW. 


Ir was broad day when Peter returned home, so weary that he 
could scarce drag himself across his threshold. The fire was 
burning brightly as usual, the kettle singing on the hob, the break- 
fast-table spread, but Prue was nowhere to be seen. 

Peter wondered vaguely at her absence, but was too tired in 
body, too heavy in mind to call her. He dropped into his arm- 
chair, helped himself to some bread and a slice of the bacon that 
was keeping hot before the fire, ate a mouthful or two, and fell 
asleep. The exhaustion ensuing from prolonged strain of both 
body and mind often results in such slumber as this—a heavy, 
miserable suspension of sense and motion as far removed from 
restfulness as that laughter which is likened to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot from genuine and wholesome mirth. 

It was midday when he awoke ; the crumbling embers winked 
but faintly in the sunlight which flooded the room. 

Instantly the thought flashed into his mind keen as a knife- 
blade. Noon! Godfrey must be buried by this time, and he had 
not been there. 

He pushed back his chair and rose, actuated by some senseless 
impulse of flight from the pain which he carried within ; and his 
eyes fell upon a white object propped up against the teapot. It 
was a letter addressed to himself in Prue’s hand. 

He took it up, and held it for a moment, the presentiment of evil 
strong upon him. The house was very still; a scared glance at 
the table revealed that it was laid for one. 

He tore open the note at last, with trembling fingers, and saw 
that it was brief. 

“My dear husband,’ wrote Prue, ‘you have been very kind 
to me, but I am afraid our marriage has been a mistake. I am 
going home to father and mother for the present. Later on God 
will show me what to do. There’s no use in coming after me, for 
I have made up my mind not to go back. Now I ask you as a last 
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request to go to your brother’s funeral. It will perhaps make up 
a little for the grief our marriage caused him. You will be in time 
if you start at once on getting this. Good-bye, dear Peter, God 
bless you.—Your wife, PRvug.’ 

The blood which had ebbed to Peter’s heart on reading the 
first words of this missive now rushed back again with overwhelm- 
ing force, making his face burn and his head swim. For a few 
moments he was shaken by an anger of which he had not thought 
himself capable. How dared she ? How dared she leave him like 
this, without a hint of warning, and at such a moment? He 
uttered a frenzied laugh as his eyes reverted to the letter. 

*I ask you, as a last request, to go to your brother’s funeral. 
. +» You will be in time if you start at once on getting this.’ 

It was Prue who had written these words. Little, timid, 
yielding Prue, who had never hitherto ventured even in thought 
to impose her will on him. Now she had taken her life into her 
own hands, she had left him alone in his heavy trouble, setting 
down her last behests for his guidance. 

He laughed again. In her new-found wisdom she had laid 
her plans to a nicety. She had counted on his returning as usual 
before dawn. She had placed her letter where, as she imagined 
it must at once meet his eye. She had not reckoned on his re- 
maining out so long or falling a prey to that ill-timed slumber. 

And now Godfrey was already buried, and between Peter and 
his mother yawned a gulf more impassable than ever. Even if 
she could have brought herself to forgive everything else, she could 
never overlook the slight to his dead brother. 

Godfrey was buried, his mother irrevocably estranged, and 
Prue gone. 

All at once, in the very white heat of his wrath, his mental 
vision conjured up the likeness of the little figure wandering through 
the darkness, threading its way amid the trees, the lantern wavering 
in its hand. Thus had Prue come to look for him on New Year’s 
Eve—that unforgettable night when he had told her that she 
was his only comfort, and she had assured him that she would 
die for him ‘every moment of the day.’ Oh, Prue! Oh, little 
Prue ! 

His passion left him as suddenly as it had come, and he clutched 
hold of the chair-back, trembling throughout his whole strong 
frame. Could it be true—could little Prue have really left him of 
her own accord, and with the determination never to return ? 
She said so, resolutely enough ; the words seemed burnt into his 
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brain : ‘I have made up my mind never to go back. I am afraid 
our marriage has been a mistake.’ 

How could she find it in her heart to pen them! Had she 
forgotten all that had passed—-the tender intimacy, the sacred confi- 
dences, that winter’s evening when she had slumbered on the hearth 
with her head on his shoulder, that spring day in the firwood ? 

Only last night how she had clung to him: ‘ Am I no good to 
you at all? You promised you would come to me when you were 
in trouble.’ 

How pleading had been her face! and he had shaken her off 
with rough words. It was then, no doubt, that her love had died. 

* Our marriage has been a mistake.’ 

How could he blame her? It was he himself who had murdered 
her love ! 

With a groan he fell upon his knees, burying his face in his 
hands. 

He never afterwards knew how long he remained thus, sunk in 
a kind of lethargy of despair—his wretchedness being so profound 
as to make him unconscious of all save itselfi—but it was late in 
the afternoon when he was roused by a hand upon his shoulder, 
Mrs. Meadway stood by his side. 

Peter staggered to his feet, turning upon her a face scarcely 
recognisable in its resentful misery. 

‘What do you come for?’ he asked. 

* Dear, to be sure, Peter, I don’t wonder you be upset. Who'd 
ever ha’ thought o’ Prudentia traipsin’ off from ye like this? ’Tis 
the trouble comin’ so sudden what have turned her poor brain a 
little, in her delicate state. But don’t ye take on, Peter, my 
dear ’—Mrs. Meadway was unwontedly affectionate in her sym- 
pathy—‘ ’tis what must be looked for at such times as these. 
Young wives, there ! they do often take again their lovin’ husbands 
same as she’ve a-done.’ 

‘She has turned against me ?’ said Peter, his stiff lips forming 
the words with difficulty. 

*E—es,’ agreed Mrs. Meadway, dropping into a chair, ‘ it do 
seem so. There, I daren’t so much as mention your name. She 
do begin a-cryin’ and a-shakin’. “‘ Oh, mother, don’t!” she do say ; 
all of a tremble she do get. Yet, as I says to Meadway, it bain’t 
very likely as ye’d ever do anything to her.’ 

‘Do anything to her?’ repeated Peter stupidly; then as a 
light dawned on him, ‘ Ill-use hur, do you mean ?’ 

Mrs. Meadway nodded. 
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‘Well, there’s some men,’ she observed, ‘as bain’t so very 
particular when they’ve had a drop too much, but you was never 
a man to be drinky——’ 

‘Did Prue give you to understand that I had been cruel to 
her ?’ he asked, as soon as he could command his voice. 

‘Oh, dear no, Mr. Peter; nothin’ o’ the kind. Meadway was 
a bit puzzled-like, seein’ the maid so upset, and not able to bear 
the very sound of your name, so to speak. But, as I did tell en, 
*tis her state—some gets took that way when they be expectin’. 
There, ye’ll never believe it, but I reg’lar turned again Meadway 
myself when Prue was on the road. The things I did use to say 
to en—positive insultin’ they was. “ Meadway,” I did tell en 
once, “ your beard be like nothin’ but a scrubbin’-brush.” Poor 
Meadway was so hurt in his feelings he wouldn’t speak to me for 
near a week arterwards.’ 

Peter was not so much consoled as might have been expected 
by this anecdote ; he began to stride up and down, his head sunk 
upon his breast, his hands clenched so tightly that the nails well- 
nigh pierced the flesh. 

Mrs. Meadway slowly screwed herself round in her chair that 
she might obtain a better view of him, and presently uttered a 
groan of sympathy. 

“It do pierce I to the heart to see how dreadful you do take on, 
Mr. Peter, but I wouldn’t really give way like that. °Tis but a 
passin’ thing, I do assure ’ee. Bless ye, she’ll be all right so soon 
as dear baby do come. It be due in November, bain’t it? E—es, 
November, I think. Well, there bain’t so very long to wait, be 
there? An’ it’s better she should turn a bit funny before nor 
arter. There, I did know a sweet young mother what went and 
drownded her innicent baby when it were but three-week old— 
didn’t know what she were a-doin’, poor soul, an’ very nigh broke 
her heart when she come to herself. *Tis a well-known thing as a 
young ’ooman does often get took that way arter the event—’tis 
much better as it has fell out now. Prue will be all right, you'll 
see, my dear, an’ glad to welcome ye when all’s over; but Meadway 
an’ me was a-sayin’ ’twould be best to give her her own way till 
then, an’ to let her bide wi’ us.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said her son-in-law, as she paused for breath ; 
“I won’t ask her to come back.’ 

*“N—n—no,’ said Mrs. Meadway, gazing at him askance, ‘ to 


be sure. “Tis very kind on your part, for you must be terr’ble 
put about ai’out her.’ 
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‘Oh, I can manage,’ he returned with something almost like a 
laugh. 

‘E—es,’ agreed his mother-in-law, still in the same dubious 
tone, ‘e—es ; then we mid reckon as that be settled.’ 

‘Quite settled,’ said Peter, gazing at her for a moment with 
his dull eyes. What was it Prue had said? ‘ Later on God will 
show me what to do.’ 

Later on—after the birth of the child—the child that was his as 
well as hers. Was he, the father, to have no claim? Had he, in 
alienating the mother, forfeited all right to the child ? 

‘Our marriage has been a mistake.... I have made up my 
mind never to go back....’ Could he find it in his heart to coerce 
her, she who trembled at the sound of his name? Should he plead, 
entreat ? Of what avail since love was dead ? 

‘H’m,’ said Mrs. Meadway, clearing her throat in a portentous 
manner, ‘there’s one thing—’tis but a little thing an’ you was 
always of an open-handed turn o’ mind ——’ 

He wheeled towards her vaguely. 

Mrs. Meadway was smoothing down her dress with an appear- 
ance of slight nervousness, and smiling in an _ ingratiating 
manner. 

‘Meadway have a-worked hard all his life, an’ he be a-gettin’ 
on, d’ye see,’ she pursued, ‘and you, there! you be young and 
hearty, an’ earnin’ very good wage.’ 

Peter stared at the apparently irrelevant statement. 

‘Prue’ll be a matter o’ ten or eleven weeks wi’ us, I d’ ’low,’ 
she went on. ‘Twill be a great expense, Mr. Peter, more partic’ lar 
at such a time.’ 

‘ But I will, of course, be answerable for that,’ cried he, his face 
lighting up all at once. ‘ You must have some money in hand to 
start with, and [ll make you a regular weekly allowance.’ 

He was all eagerness now, and even as he spoke began to fumble 
in the drawers of the dresser for his money-box. 

‘I knew that would be all right,’ responded Mrs. Meadway, 
much gratified. ‘ AsI did say to father, “I be so sure as anything 
as Mr. Peter ’ud feel himself insulted if we was put to any loss 
along o’ this ’ere maggot o’ Prue’s.’’ We'd best not tell Prue, ye 
know.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ agreed Peter, his face falling again, ‘no, don’t tell 
Prue; she mightn’t like it.’ 

‘Well, ’tis this way,’ said the mother, pursing up her lips. 
“I didn’t mention to Prue as I were a-comin’—no, I didn’t or she 
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mid ha’ got into a reg’lar state. This ere little talk had better be 
kept confidential.’ 

* You'll let me know how she goes on,’ said Peter presently, as 
Mrs. Meadway, having with many expressions of satisfaction 
pocketed the money, rose to her feet. 

“Tl let ye know,’ she returned, ‘ once a week reg’lar.’ 

Having accomplished the object of her visit, she turned to 
depart, announcing that the trap was waiting for her outside the 
wood ; but as she crossed the room she again came to a stand- 
still, casting a hesitating glance at her son-in-law. 

* Ye’ll be terrible put about I’m afeard, Peter, my dear. How- 
ever will ye manage ? Ye’ll have to get somebody to clean up for 
ye. Bain’t there some woman who could——’ 

*Tll not have any other woman here!’ exclaimed Peter with 
such sudden violence that Mrs. Meadway deemed it wiser to make 
her exit without further delay. 

But Peter remained staring stupidly before him, shaking as 
though he were cold. 

Prue had turned against him. Prue wept and trembled at the 
very sound of his name. Oh, love was dead indeed ! 


(To be concluded.) 























The. Making of a Government. 


ACAULAY, writing to his sister Hannah on December 19, 
1845, says: ‘It is an odd thing to see a Ministry making. 
I never witnessed the process before. Lord John Russell has been 
all day in his inner library. His antechamber has been filled with 
comers and goers, some talking in knots, some writing notes at 
tables. Every five minutes somebody is called into the inner 
room. As the people who have been closeted come out, the cry of 
the whole body of expectants is, ““ What are you?” I was sum- 
moned almost as soon as I arrived, and found Lord Auckland and 
Lord Clarendon sitting with Lord John. After some talk about 
other matters, Lord John told me that he had been trying to ascer- 
tain my wishes, and that he found I wanted leisure and quiet more 
than salary and business. Labouchere had told him this. He 
therefore offered me the Pay Office, one of the three places which, 
as I have told you, I should prefer. I at once accepted it.’ 

But this Ministry was fated not to be formed. Both Lord 
Grey and Lord Palmerston, two leading members of the Whig 
party, wanted the Foreign Office, and neither would recognise a 
superior claim in the other. Macaulay, from whose very lips 
the cup of office was thus rudely dashed, accepted the disappoint- 
ment most philosophically. Writing to his sister the day after he 
had sent the other letter, he says: ‘All is over. Late at night, 
just as I was undressing, a knock was given at the door of my 
chambers. A messenger had come from Lord John with a short 
note. The quarrel between Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston had 
made it impossible to form a Ministry. I went to bed and slept 
sound.’ 

When we come to consider the interesting process of making a 
Government, the first question that arises is, What is the chief 
test of a man’s capacity for office? Under our Constitution, with 
its free and unfettered Parliament, of which the Ministers must be 
members, a deliberative assembly where everything is made the 
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subject of talk, talk, talk, and provided with a Reporters’ Gallery 
for the dissemination of its debates through the Press, it is inevit- 
able that a man’s fitness for a post in the Administration should 
be decided mainly by his gift of speech. It must often prove a 
false standard of judgment. Glibness of tongue is certainly not a 
necessary qualification for the discharge of the important adminis- 
trative duties of government. Still, the fact remains that the 
ready talker with but little practical experience of affairs has a 
better chance of a portfolio than the man of trained business 
capacity who is tongue-tied. Perhaps debaters are more useful 
in an Administration than business men. A story is told of Disraeli 
which certainly points to that conclusion. Once, when forming a 
Government, he offered the Board of Trade to a man who wanted 
the Local Government Board, as he was betier acquainted with 
the municipal affairs of the country than its commerce. ‘It 
doesn’t matter,’ said Disraeli ; ‘I suppose you know as much about 
trade as Blank, the First Lord of the Admiralty, knows about 
ships.’ After all, perhaps, it is a thing of no great concern. Are 
there not capable permanent officials in the various departments 
of the State, whose duty it is to look after administrative details ? 
The simple task of the Minister, as he sits behind the scenes in an 
office at Whitehall, is to see that things are done in harmony with 
the political policy of his party. What seems to be absolutely 
essential to the prosperity of an Administration is that in the Houses 
of Parliament, open as they are to the gaze of the country, it should 
have at its service a number of able debaters. The measures of 
the Government have to be submitted to the judgment of a delibera- 
tive assembly, and accordingly the most successful Minister is he 
whose readiness in debate, whose gift of clear and forcible exposi- 
tion of party principles, enables him convincingly to expound and 
defend these measures. 

It follows, therefore, that when the General Election has pro- 
nounced the sentence of condemnation on the existing Govern- 
ment, and a new Administration is called to the service of the 
country, selection for office is restricted to those who have won 
distinction as debaters in Opposition. On the benches to the left 
of Mr. Speaker are numbers of young men ambitious of office, 
eagerly pushing themselves to the front on that conspicuous field 
of political activity, under the eyes of the Reporters’ Gallery, most 
constant in their attendance, ever watching for an opportunity to 
strike a blow at once for their party and their own reputation, in 
the hope that in the day of victory they shall have the natural 
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reward for their services. Some of them are capable of talking 
brilliantly upon any subject. These aspire to be Secretaries of 
State. Others, not so remarkable for general ability or so glib of 
tongue, confine themselves to particular departments of adminis- 
tration. It is the endeavour of each to obtain a mastery of the 
business details of some special office—Foreign, Home, Treasury, 
Colonial, Army, Navy, Post Office, Trade, or Agriculture—looking 
for an Under-Secretaryship, in the expectation of ultimately attain- 
ing, after some years of diligent and capable service, to Cabinet 
rank. Yet the qualities needed for success in office are often 
entirely different from those that bring fame and renown in Opposi- 
tion. Gladstone said of Robert Lowe, whom he appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his first Administration, on the strength of 
the reputation which that slashing debater had made in Opposition, 
that he was ‘ splendid in attack, but most weak in defence’; that 
he was ‘ capable of tearing anything to pieces, but of constructing 
nothing.’ But it is only after the brilliant swashbuckler of Opposi- 
tion has been tried in office that his incapacity and weakness in the 
true gifts of statesmanship are discovered. 

Besides the pushful young men in the ranks on the back benches, 
with their abounding sense of life and virility, there are the placid, 
steady-going veterans on the front Opposition bench who have 
already won their spurs, the survivors of the office-holders when 
the party was last in power. Many of them are men who have 
grown old in the service of the party, men with wrinkled faces 
and bald heads and stooped forms; but their interest in public 
affairs has not in the least abated, and they are still eager to return 
to office. It might be supposed that the weighty responsibility of 
office is a burden to be avoided rather than coveted by the well- 
to-do old—the world has such pleasant delights, apart from politics, 
with which they might occupy the leisure of the close of their day. 
But that is an idle supposition. It is true that in the Senate of 
Rome, to which election was for life, there was a special law provid- 
ing that no senator over sixty should be summoned to its meetings. 
Did any Roman ever willingly acquiesce in it except the physically 
incapable? In modern England human unature is exactly what 
it was in ancient Rome. The grievance of the publicist approaching 
seventy would be, not that he should be dragged from seclusion and 
quiet to sit for hours of a morning in an office at Whitehall, reading 
documents, and attend at the House of Commons till late at 
night, but that, with his craving for public life still unsatisfied— 
for once tasted its spell for ever lasts—he should be set aside in 
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the distribution of offices which follows his party’s triumph at 
the polls. 

These are the two classes—the old but the tried, the able but 
| the untrained young—from which the Prime Minister draws the 
I members of his Administration. He is not entirely unfettered in 
his choice. It is not open to him merely to sit down in his study 
| and, surveying the various capacities of the most prominent members 
q of his party in both Houses of Parliament, select those who have 
i proved themselves possessed of the qualities of character, ability, 
it and training most essential to success in office. His task it is to 
q satisfy as far as possible claims for office as conflicting as they are 
i urgent, and at the same time to give to his Administration that 
weight and authority which is necessary to win the confidence of 
the country. Gladstone, who formed no fewer than four Adminis- 
trations—an almost unprecedented record in constitutional history 
—used to draw up on slips of paper a list of the various offices, 
placing opposite each, as alternatives, the names of three or four 
more or less eligible men, and then, by a process of sifting, arriving 
at the definite list. But this method, which, no doubt, most 
Prime Ministers adopt, is not at all the simple matter it looks. It 
has to be followed out with exceeding care and circumspection. 
For every post in the Ministry there are at least three or four 
claimants, all of them influential members of the party, old or 
young, each of whom thinks the office on which he has his eye 
ought to be his by every title of personal fitness and of services 
rendered to the party. To adjust these rival claims is, as I have 
said, no easy task for the Prime Minister. Some of the office- 
seekers, those especially who feel their chances are small, insist 

upon personal interviews, in order to set forth their pretensions 
i fully and unanswerably, and the serious loss the nation should 
suffer were it not to have the advantage of their services. Every 
post brings shoals of letters from members‘ of Parliament and 
i leading party men in the country, strongly urging the appointment 
| of this one or that to a post in the Ministry, or his inclusion in the 
Cabinet. 
{ Another important consideration of which the Prime Minister 
| 














is obliged to take heed is the equitable distribution of the offices of 
the Administration between the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The Chancellor of the Exchequer must be in the 
representative Chamber, as the hereditary legislators have no 
control over taxation. The holders of all the other prominent 
offices may be in one House or the other, as the Prime Minister 
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thinks most convenient. But it has now become a rule, from which 
probably there will never be a departure, of placing the Home 
Secretary—the Minister whose department comes most closely 
into touch with the ordinary life of the citizen—in the House of 
Commons, and giving the Foreign Secretary—the Minister whose 
duties are most delicate and responsible—the greater Parliamentary 
freedom and leisure of the House of Lords. Mr. Balfour declared 
in the House of Commons, during the Session of 1905, that the 
Foreign Minister would never again be seen in the Lower Chamber 
unless the House was prepared deliberately to release him from 
the ordinary obligations of a member. ‘ Because, if you ask him,’ 
continued the Prime Minister, ‘ to come down at two o'clock, or a 
quarter-past, to answer questions, or when his own office is under 
discussion ; if you require him to come down, as my right hon. 
friends are required to come down, whenever there is a Government 
division or an important Government debate ; if you require him 
to be here throughout the whole afternoon, to come again, if 
need be, at nine, and at the same time to carry on the work of 
such an office as the Foreign Office, he cannot do it. I respect- 
fully say it with full knowledge both of what the House of 
Commons requires and what is required of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.’ 

The other Secretaries of State may be in either the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons; but in whatever Chamber the 
Secretary may be, the Under-Secretary of the same department 
must be in the other. There are, moreover, two offices in the 
Government for which Roman Catholics are ineligible—the Lord 
Chancellorship of England and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
In 1891 Gladstone brought in a Bill ‘for the removal of the 
religious disabilities of Roman Catholics to hold the offices of Lord 
Chancellor of England and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.’ It was 
opposed by the Unionist Government then in power, and was 
defeated by 256 votes to 223. It was known as ‘The Ripon and 
Russell Relief Bill,’ as it was well understood that if the Bill were 
carried Gladstone on his return to office intended to make Lord 
Ripon Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Sir Charles Russell Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

The process by which the Government is formed is, constitu- 
tionally, most interesting ; but even in the best of circumstances, 
and apart altogether from the limitations to his unfettered choice 
which I have set out, it must indeed be harassing to the Prime 
Minister. If his power and influence are great, so are his embarrass- 
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ments and difficulties. ‘ Lord Grey is in a dreadful state of anxiety 
and annoyance ; thinks he shall break down under his load,’ wrote 
Lord Tavistock to his brother, Lord John Russell, in 1830, during 
the making of the first Reform Administration. Disraeli, speaking 
in the House of Commons in March 1873, described the constitution 
of a new Government as ‘a work of great time, great labour, and 
of great responsibility’; and the task had to be discharged solely 
by the Prime Minister. ‘It is a duty which can be delegated to no 
one else,’ he said. ‘ All the correspondence and all the interviews 
must be conducted by himself, and, without dwelling on the sense 
of responsibility involved, the perception of fitness requisite, and 
the severe impartiality necessary in deciding on contending claims, 
the mere physical effort is not slight.’ The only Prime Minister, 
perhaps, who approached the task of making an Administration 
with a sense of gaiety and irresponsibility was Lord Palmerston. 
He had the engaging weakness of putting all his square men in the 
round holes, and. the reconstruction of the Ministry which some- 
times followed was to him only a fresh source of laughter. ‘ Ah, 
ha!’ he would cry, ‘ what a delightful comedy of errors!’ Glad- 
stone, while revelling in the power and authority of the position, 
was deeply impressed also by its gravity and solemnity. He 
writes in his diary, January 29, 1886: ‘At a quarter after mid- 
night in came Sir H. Ponsonby with verbal communication from 
her Majesty, which I at once accepted.’ It was the command to 
form his third Administration—that which came quickly to grief on 
the question of Home Rule. Next day, Saturday, was spent by 
Gladstone in consultation with his principal colleagues. After 
Church on Sunday, from one o’clock till eight, political business 
engrossed his attention. ‘At night came a painful and harassing 
succession of letters,’ he writes, ‘ and my sleep for once gave way ; 
yet for the soul it was profitable, driving me to the hope that the 
strength of God might be made manifest in my weakness.’ Next 
morning he went down to Osborne to attend Queen Victoria, had two 
audiences with her Majesty, an hour and a half in all, and in the 
evening returned to London. He writes in his diary the following 
day: ‘I kissed hands, and am thereby Prime Minister for the 
third time. But, as I trust, for a brief time only—Slept well. 
D. G? 

Mr. John Morley, summarising the correspondence which 
Gladstone received while he was engaged in forming one of his 
Administrations, writes: ‘One admirable man with intrepid 
naiveté proposed himself for the Cabinet, but was not admitted ; 
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another no less admirable was pressed to enter, but felt that he 
could be more useful as an independent member, and declined— 
an honourable transaction, repeated by the same person on more 
than one occasion later. To one excellent member of his former 
Cabinet the Prime Minister proposed the Chairmanship of Com- 
mittees, and it was with some tartness refused. Another equally 
excellent member of the old Administration he endeavoured to 
plant out in the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin, without the Cabinet, 
but in vain. Toa third he proposed the Indian Viceroyalty, and 
received an answer that left him “stunned and out of breath.” ’ 

It is also interesting to study the varied feelings with which 
politicians have received the offer of office. ‘Dear Henry,’ wrote 
Robert Lowe in a brief, laconic note to his brother in December 
1868, ‘ I am Chancellor of the Exchequer with everything to learn. 
Yours affectionately.’ It-was the surprise appointment of Glad- 
stone’s first Administration, for Lowe had previously shown but 
little interest in finance. His administration of the office soon 
ended in an abortive attempt to impose a tax on matches. In 
another letter to a friend Lowe said: ‘I have this day accepted 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in Gladstone’s Government. 
I am almost angry with myself for not being more pleased. One 
gets these things, but gets them too late. Ten years ago I should 
have been very differently affected. However, it is something to 
have done what I said I would do.’ It was a curious frame of 
mind in which to enter upon a great office. He had said he would 
be a Cabinet Minister, and the thing had come to pass. That was 
all. 

That eminent lawyer, John Duke Coleridge, returned home 
from a concert on the night of December 4, 1868, to find—as he 
records in his diary—‘ Gladstone’s messenger waiting with an offer 
of the 8.G.; Collier to be A.G.’ The letter of the Prime Minister 
was written from ‘11 Carlton House Terrace,’ and marked ‘ Most 
Private.’ ‘I need not spend words,’ said Gladstone, ‘in assuring 
you that I anticipate great advantage to the new Government 
from your most valuable aid, and that I look forward with great 
pleasure to the relations which will, I hope, be established between 
us.’ Coleridge sent the messenger back with a note refusing the 
post absolutely. He doubted whether he could serve with satis- 
faction under the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Collier. ‘I know 
well,’ he wrote, ‘that a man who once puts office by puts it by 
probably for ever ; and you will not suppose that I send this answer 
without great regret and a considerable struggle. But I am sure 
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it is my duty to do it.’ Next morning Coleridge received another 
letter inviting him to come to 11 Carlton House Terrace. ‘So I 
had to go to him,’ Coleridge writes on December 5. ‘He was most 
kind, and urged me to accept.’ Two days later he says: ‘So the 
deed is done, and I suppose in a few days I shall be Minister.’ On 
Saturday, December 10, he went down to Windsor, ‘ with a lot of 
Ministers coming in and going out,’ had luncheon, saw the Queen, 
and was knighted. ‘I could not help it,’ he adds. What chance 
had his weak human disinclination for office against the working of 
resistless, inevitable Fate ? 

At a Press Club dinner in London a few years ago Mr. John 
Morley related the circumstances in which he received and accepted 
in 1886 the offer of the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. ‘It was whilst I was writing a leading article 
for a certain periodical,’ said he, ‘that I received a letter from an 
illustrious statesman, who was then forming a Government, offering 
me a post in his Cabinet.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ he added, amid the cheers 
and the laughter of the company, ‘so strong in me was the journal- 
istic instinct that, after accepting the illustrious statesman’s offer 
I went back and finished that leading article. And I can assure 
you that neither the grammar nor the style of the latter half of the 
article fell short of my usual standard.’ 

One of the most humanly interesting books dealing with public 
life in England is From a Stonemason’s Bench to the Treasury Bench, 
in which Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., tells the story of his career. 
In 1886 he was Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, and a member of Parliament. One busy 
day at his office a letter was handed to him by a messenger, and, 
opening the envelope, he found the following communication : 

[Seeret.] 21 Carlton House Terrace, 8.W., 

February 5, 1886. 

‘Dear Mr. Broapuurst,—I have great pleasure in proposing 
to you that you should accept office as Under-Secretary of State 
in the Home Department. Alike on private and on public grounds, 
I trust it may be agreeable to you to accept this appointment, 
which should remain strictly secret until your name shall have 
been laid before her Majesty. 


‘I remain, with much regard, sincerely yours, 
“W. E. GuapstTone.’ 


According to custom, Mr. Broadhurst immediately called upon 
the Prime Minister. He said that if it were Mr. Gladstone’s wish 
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that he should join the Administration, he hoped it would be in 
some capacity less important than that of Under-Secretary of the 
Home Office. But the Prime Minister would not listen to any 
objections to the offer. ‘Ill answer for you myself,’ said he, 
playfully. ‘You must prepare at once to enter upon the duties 
of the office.’ Mr. Broadhurst adds : ‘I can honestly declare that 
I left Mr. Gladstone’s house without any of those feelings of exhilara- 
tion and pleasing excitement which the gift of office is generally 
supposed to awake in the breast of the politician.’ He lived the 
hard struggle of his early years over again in the next half-hour. 
‘The lowly beginning of my career,’ he says, ‘its labours at the 
forge and the stonemason’s shop ; the privations, the wanderings, 
and my varying fortunes, stood out in my mind’s eye as clearly as 
so many living pictures. Especially did my memory recall the 
months I had spent working on the very Government buildings 
which I was about to enter as a Minister of the Crown.’ He deplored 
the loss which the lack of education in his early days involved, and 
visions of failure and humiliation in the discharge of his new duties, 
in consequence, tormented him. 

It is probably as annoying to an expectant Minister to be 
offered what he regards as an inferior post as to be entirely ignored. 
Sir Robert Peel, in December 1834, offered Lord Ashley (subse- 
quently the Earl of Shaftesbury) a seat on the Board of Admiralty, 
which Lord Ashley, thinking it altogether beneath him, promptly 
refused. ‘Had I not,’ he writes in his diary, ‘ by God’s grace and 
the study of religion subdued the passion of my youth, I should 
now have been heart-broken. Canning, eight years ago, offered me, 
as a neophyte, a seat at one of the Boards, the first step in a young 
statesman’s life. If I am not now worthy of more, it is surely 
better to cease to be a candidate for public honours. Yet Peel’s 
letter, so full of flummery, would lead anyone to believe that I was 
a host of excellency. The thing is a contradiction.’ However, it 
is interesting to note that he accepted the post subsequently. He 
was satisfied that it was of more importance than he at first 
supposed. 

No politician had such curious adventures as Shaftesbury as an 
aspirant to office, and certainly no one has confessed so freely the 
bitterness of his disappointments. In 1839 Peel was again engaged 
in making a Government. Queen Victoria had hardly been two 
years on the throne, and was only twenty years of age. Peel 
invited Lord Ashley to accept a post in the Royal Household, 
urging that he desired to have around ‘this young woman, on 
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whose moral and religious character depends the welfare of millions 
of human beings,’ persons whose conversation would tend to her 
moral improvement. Lord Ashley acknowledges that he was 
‘ thunderstruck ’ when he received Peel’s letter, as he had aspired to 
a far higher position than that, as he says, of ‘a mere Court puppet.’ 
But in his reply he said, somewhat sarcastically, that if Peel desired 
it he was willing to take ‘ the office of chief scullion to the Court.’ 
However, this Administration was not constituted. It was wrecked 
on what is known as ‘the Bedchamber question.’ As one of the 
ladies of the Bedchamber, the Mistress of the Robes, who was 
most closely in attendance upon Queen Victoria, was related to 
some of the outgoing Whig Ministers, by whom she had been 
appointed—the office being then, as now, political, and its occupant 
being bound to go out on a change of Government. Peel insisted 
upon her resignation. The Queen refused to consent to such a 
course, as one repugnant to her feelings, and Peel, thereupon 
refusing to form an Administration, the Melbourne Ministry was 
recalled to office. 

Two years later Peel was engaged once more in making a 
Government—this time Queen Victoria raised no objection to 
the Mistress of the Robes being changed—and again he offered 
Lord Ashley a place in the Royal Household as a man whose 
morals were above suspicion. Lord Ashley now believed that 
Peel simply wanted to muzzle him, the leader of the growing 
humanitarian movement for the State regulation of factories. He 
refused the office. ‘I told Peel,’ he wrote, ‘the case was altered ; 
the Court was no longer the same ; the Queen was two years older, 
had a child, and a husband to take care of her.’ He discovered 
subsequently, to his deep mortification, that Peel had already 
offered the post of Vice-Chamberlain of the Household to Lord 
—— (‘the hero of Madame Grisi,’ as Ashley describes him) ; and 
that Lord —— exclaimed, ‘ Thank God, my character is too bad 
for a Household place!’ Lord Ashley argued that ‘ morality, 
therefore, was not the reason for putting me at Court.’ 

On January 27, 1855, the coalition Government of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord John Russell resigned, being defeated on a 
vote of censure charging them with the mismanagement of the 
Crimean war. Lord Palmerston received the commands of Queen 
Victoria to form an Administration. He, too, desired to have a 
Ministry of both Liberals and Conservatives. On February 7 he 
wrote to Ashley—now the Earl of Shaftesbury and a Conservative 
—offering him the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster with 
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a seat in the Cabinet. That was in the morning. In the afternoon 
Shaftesbury received a brief note from Palmerston requesting him 
to ‘ consider the offer as suspended,’ in consequence of unforeseen 
difficulties, which it subsequently transpired were the claims of 
the Liberals for a greater share of place and power in the new 
Government. This explanation came to Shaftesbury from Lady 
Palmerston. ‘Palmerston is distracted with all the worry he has 
to go through,’ she wrote. Ina P.S. she added: ‘It is no pleasure 
to form a Government when there are so many unreasonable 
people to please, and so many interested people pressing for their 
own gratification and vanity, without any regard to the public 
good or the interests of the Government and country.’ Shaftesbury 
thus poured out his virtuously indignant soul on the subject to his 
son : ‘ The selfishness, the meanness, the love of place and salary, 
the oblivion of the country, of man’s welfare and God’s honour, 
have never been more striking and terrible than in this crisis. 
These, added to the singular conceit of all the candidates for office 
(and all have aspired to the highest), have thrown stumbling-blocks 
in Palmerston’s path at every step. The greediness and vanity 
of our place-hunters have combined to make each one of them a 
union of the vulture and the peacock.’ 

Shaftesbury declares that he had then no desire for place ; and 
it is impossible to doubt the genuineness of the thanksgiving on 
his ‘ escape from office’ in which he indulges. In March some of 
the members of the Administration resigned, and Palmerston again 
offered Shaftesbury the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
But Shaftesbury was still reluctant. ‘I could not satisfy myself,’ 
he says, ‘ that to accept office was a Divine call. I was satisfied 
that God had called me to labour among the poor.’ However, 
one morning he received this note from Lady Palmerston : ‘ Palmer- 
ston is very anxious now that you should put on your undress 
uniform and be at the Palace a quarter before three, to be sworn 
in. Pray do this, and I am sure you will not repent it.’ Shaftes- 
bury gave way to these pleading entreaties. The result was 
certainly curious. ‘I went and dressed,’ he writes in his diary, 
“and then, while I was waiting for the carriage, I went down on 
my knees and prayed for counsel, wisdom, and understanding. 
Then there was someone at the door, as I thought to say that the 
carriage was ready. But instead of that a note, hurriedly written 
in pencil, was put into my hand. It was from Palmerston— 
“Don’t go to the Palace.” ’ Many would have groaned in the 
anguish of their souls over this crowning disappointment. Shaftes- 
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bury declares he danced with joy. ‘It was to my mind,’ he says, 
“as distinctly an act of special Providence as when the hand of 
Abraham was stayed and Isaac escaped.’ 

Henry Cecil Raikes, in July 1886, awaited, with hope and mis- 
giving alternating in his breast, a letter from Lord Salisbury— 
then engaged in forming his first Administration—inviting him 
to join the Cabinet. As the list of Ministerial appointments 
announced in the Press grew towards completion, and nothing 
was heard from the Prime Minister, the fear grew upon him that 
he was about to be shelved. But he had staunch friends at the 
Carlton Club, and they took the unusual course of addressing ‘a 
round-robin’ to Lord Salisbury, earnestly requesting him not to 
forget ‘the long and arduous services to the party’ of Henry 
Cecil Raikes. A day or two later Raikes received the following 
letter from the Prime Minister : 

20 Arlington Street, S.W., 
July 28, 1886. 

“My pear Rarxes,—Are you disposed to join us as Post- 
master-General ? I am very anxious to meet your views. I wish 
I was in a position to do so more fully. But that is a species of 
regret which clogs me at every step of the arduous task in which 
I am engaged. I shall be very glad if we are able to persuade 
you to associate yourself with us—for the present in this office. 


* Believe me, yours very truly, 
* SALISBURY.’ 


Only the minor post of Postmaster-General, when he had 
expected the Home Office, which carries a seat in the Cabinet! 
But to refuse an offer of office because it does not come up to his 
expectations often means the exclusion of the office-seeker from 
office for ever. Raikes accordingly decided to take the post of 
Postmaster-General. ‘He fully recognised the difficulties of his 
chief's position,’ writes his son and biographer, ‘and, of course, 
was not blind to the fact that if he were to refuse this office he 
would probably be throwing away the-substance for the shadow, 
_and would cut himself off from any but a remote chance of future 
advancement.’ It is not every politician who has had an offer of 
an office which was less than he expected who can follow the 
example of Henry Brougham, who contemptuously tore up the 
letter of Earl Grey offering him the post of Attorney-General in 
the first Reform Administration. Brougham wanted the Lord 
Chancellorship, and would not be put off with anything else ; and 
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though Grey was reluctant to trust him in so exalted a post, he 
had his way, for he was in the strong position of being indispensable 
to the new Government. But Raikes knew that he could be done 
without, and, sensible man, he accepted what was offered. Naturally 
he was mortified that the Secretaryship of State for the Home 
Department was carried off by an entirely outside and unsus- 
pected rival, Mr. Henry Matthews, who was discovered in the Law 
Courts by Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Is there anything more poignant in the history of the making 
of Governments than the entreaty addressed by Benjamin Disraeli 
to Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, that he should not be forgotten in the 
distribution of the offices in the Tory Administration which was 
then being formed? Writing from Grosvenor Gate on Sep- 
tember 5, 1841, and addressing ‘ Dear Sir Robert,’ Disraeli said he 
should not dwell upon his services to the Tory party, though since 
1834 he had fought four contests, expended large sums of money, 
and exerted his intelligence to the utmost for the propagation of 
Peel’s policy. He adds: ‘But there is one peculiarity in my 
case on which I cannot be silent. I have had to struggle against 
a storm of political hate and malice which few men ever experi- 
enced from the moment—at the instigation of a member of your 
Cabinet—I enrolled myself under your banner, and I have only 
been sustained under these trials by the conviction that the day 
would come when the foremost man of this country would publicly 
testify that he had some respect for my ability and my character.’ 

Then, throwing all reserve aside, he ends his letter with the 
following outburst of genuine feeling: ‘I confess to be unrecog- 
nised at this moment by you appears to me to be overwhelming, 
and I appeal to your own heart—to that justice and magnanimity 
which I feel are your characteristics—to save me from an intoler- 
able humiliation.’ 

The same post brought the Prime Minister a most appealing 
letter signed, ‘Mary Anne Disraeli,’ addressed ‘ Dear Sir Robert 
Peel,’ and marked ‘ Confidential.’ She begins: ‘I beg you not to 
be angry with me for my intrusion, but I am overwhelmed with 
anxiety. My husband’s political career is for ever crushed if you 
do not appreciate him. Mr. Disraeli’s exertions are not unknown 
to you ; but there is much he has done that you cannot be aware 
of, though they have no other aim but to do you honour, no wish 
for recompense but your approbation.’ 

Her husband had made Peel’s opponents his personal enemies, 
she goes on; he had stood four expensive elections since 1834. 
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‘ Literature,’ she concludes, ‘he has abandoned for politics. Do 
not destroy all his hopes, and make him feel his life has been a 
mistake.’ 

Peel’s reply was cold and formal. He regarded Disraeli as a 
political adventurer, and disliked him personally. ‘My dear Sir,’ 
he addresses him, and, fastening on the statement that Disraeli 
had joined the Tory party at the instigation of a member of Peel’s 
former Cabinet, he declares that no one had ever got from him 
the slightest authority to make such a communication. Then Peel 
gives a remarkable account of the difficulties which beset him in 
constituting the new Government : 

‘But, quite independently of this consideration, I should have 
been very happy, had it been in my power, to avail myself of your 
offer of service ; and your letter is one of the many I receive which 
too forcibly impress upon me how painful and invidious is the 
duty which I have been compelled to undertake. I am only 
supported in it by the consciousness that my desire has been to do 
justice. 

‘I trust, also, that when candidates for Parliamentary office 
calmly reflect on my position, and the appointments I have made— 
when they review the names of those previously connected with 
me in public life whom I have been absolutely compelled to ex- 
clude, the claims founded on acceptance in 1834 with the almost 
hopeless prospects of that day, the claims, too, founded on new 
party combinations—I trust they will then understand how per- 
fectly insufficient are the means at my disposal to meet the wishes 
that are conveyed to me by men whose co-operation I should be 
proud to have and whose qualifications and pretensions for office 
I do not contest.’ 

Disraeli, writing from Grosvenor Gate, September 8, 1841, 
hastens to explain that he never intended even to suggest, much 
less to say, that a promise of official promotion had ever been 
made to him at any time by any member of Peel’s Cabinet. ‘ Par- 
liamentary office,’ he says, ‘should be the recognition of party 
services and Parliamentary ability, and as such only was it to me 
an object of ambition.’ He ends with a dignified touch of pathos : 
‘ If such a pledge had been given me by yourself, and not redeemed, 
I should have taken refuge in silence. Not to be appreciated may 
be mortification ; to be baulked of a promised reward is only a 
vulgar accident of life, to be borne without a murmur.’ 

Five years passed, and in the debate on the third reading of 
the Bill for the repeal of the corn duties Disraeli, from the back 
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Ministerial benches, made a scathing attack upon Peel and his 
betrayal of the Tory party. The Prime Minister, in reply, dis- 
closed to the country the curious incidents of 1841. ‘It is still 
more surprising,’ said he, ‘ that if such were the hon. gentleman’s 
views of my character he should have been ready, as I think he was, 
to unite his fortunes with mine in office, thereby implying the 
strongest proof which a public man can give of confidence in the 
honour and integrity of a Minister of the Crown.’ Disraeli rose at 
once to make a personal explanation. He denied that his opposi- 
tion to the Free Trade policy of the Prime Minister was inspired 
by his disappointment of office. He was not an applicant for 
office in 1841. ‘I never shall—it is totally foreign to my nature— 
make an application for any place, he cried. ‘ Whatever occurred 
in 1841 between the right hon. gentleman and myself, said he, 
‘was entirely attributable to the intervention of another gentle- 
man, whom I supposed to be in the confidence of the right hon. 
baronet, and I daresay it may have arisen from a misconception.’ 

Gladstone agreed with Sir Robert Peel that it was inadvisable 
to put a man into the Cabinet without a previous official training. 
It was also his custom, once he had invited a man to office, to hold 
on to him to the last possible moment. ‘The next most serious 
thing to admitting a man into the Cabinet,’ said he, mentioning 
one of the principles which guided him in the making of a Govern- 
ment, ‘is to leave a man out who has once been in.’ Still, there 
were occasions when he was compelled to pass over an old comrade- 
in-arms on the ground of age. He was himself seventy-one years 
old when, in 1880, he was called upon to form his second Govern- 
ment. To one old member of his former Administration he wrote : 
‘I do not feel able to ask you to resume the toils of office. He 
admitted that he himself was ‘the oldest man of his political 
generation, and that, therefore, he should be a solecism in the 
Government which he was engaged in constructing. ‘I have been 
brought,’ he added, ‘ by the seeming force of exceptional circum- 
stances to undertake a task requiring less of years and more of 
vigour than my accumulating store of the one and waning residue 
of the other.’ Here we have the answer to the question of age and 
office. 

The exclusion of a veteran politician from office is not a matter 
of the number of years he has counted. Is he an extinct political 
volcano as well as an old man? May he safely be shelved? On 
the answer which the Prime Minister gives to these questions 
in his own mind depends the fate of the office-seeker of advanced 
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years. Gladstone was eighty-four in 1893, but he was still in- 
evitable as Prime Minister. If the strong young man of achieve- 
ment, and still greater promise, cannot be set aside, neither can 
the old man who, having built up a commanding reputation, takes 
care that it does not decline. 

Happy country that has so many able and honest, wealthy men, 
eagerly desirous to toil in its service! It is a singular thing that, 
among the thousand or twelve hundred men who constitute the 
two Houses of Parliament, there has never been any reluctance to 
take office. Probably the only instance of a public man who 
showed a positive repugnance of office was Lord Althorp, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons 
in the Grey and Melbourne Administrations from November 1830 
to December 1834. Office destroyed all his happiness, he declared, 
and affected his mind to such an extent that he had to remove his 
pistols from his bedroom lest he should be tempted to shoot him- 
self. He remained in office because he felt that the responsibility 
was inevitable to one in his rank and position, born, as it were, 
to the purple, a member of one of the great territorial families, 
who boast of long lines of ancestors in the public service, esta- 
blishing a prescriptive title to office, which he felt he could no more 
set aside than the earldom and broad acres of which he was also 
the heir. The one consolation he derived from the death of his 
brother, Earl Spencer, was that his succession to the House of Lords 
compelled him to lay down the burden of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Sir George Cornewall Lewis seems to have been animated 
by somewhat the same exaggerated high sense of duty. When 
Palmerston offered him the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which Gladstone vacated in 1855, he says he entertained the 
strongest disinclination to accept the office. ‘I felt, however,’ he 
writes, ‘that in the peculiar position of the Government ’—they 
were in difficulties over the Crimean war—‘ refusal was scarcely 
honourable, and would be attributable to cowardice, and I there- 
fore, most reluctantly, made up my mind to accept it.’ 

But these cases of objection to office on the part of public men, 
however wealthy or however old, are exceedingly rare. The hunt 
for the seals of office when a new Government is being formed 
after a dissolution is eager and untiring. The old men, who will 
not admit that their weight of years unfits them for the cares and 
responsibilities of office, haunt the political clubs and Downing 
Street, their one object being to keep themselves conspicuous in 
the eyes of the new Prime Minister. But they cannot all get 
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portfolios. Some of them must be sacrificed; there are so many 
pushful and inevitable young men to be considered. The same 
cry is heard in politics as in other walks of life: ‘Why should 
these old fellows lag superfluous on the stage?’ But the old men 
will not retire voluntarily and gracefully from public life. It is not 
alone that they instinctively revolt against the unpleasant assump- 
tion that their capacity for work is at an end, but they dislike 
any change of habits and pursuits, and, above all, they desire for 
a little longer to play a part on the prominent stage of Parliament. 
Public life, therefore, retires from them. Their party services in 
the past are forgotten. It is only the few who have made a great 
reputation and acquired a great authority that cannot lightly 
be set aside. For most politicians, no matter how well they 
may have worked for their party for years, the time inevitably 
comes when they are called ‘old fogeys,’ and, while still anxious 
to serve their country as Ministers of the Crown, they experience 
the bitterness of the disappointment, the vexation, the humiliation 
of being shunted forever. Itisidle to talk of acquiescing patiently 
in the inevitable. Political history affords many a sad instance of 
such treatment being regarded by old publicists as one of the 
sorest of the many injustices of life. 

The Administration being at last formed, a day is fixed by the 
King for the reception of the outgoing and incoming Ministers. 
On the morning of the day the Clerk to the Privy Council collects 
all the seals from the different offices and takes them down to 
Windsor Castle. The outgoing Ministers go down later in the day. 
Each Minister then takes his seal, and in the Council Chamber, 
where the King sits enthroned, surrenders it into the hands 
of the Sovereign. An hour later the new Ministers arrive at the 
Castle. Each in turn kneels before his Majesty and receives 
the seal of his office. Thus does the Sovereign ratify the 
selections of the Prime Minister for the various posts in the 
Administration. 

Lord Campbell relates in his diary that in 1859, as the members 
of the Palmerston Administration, in which he held the office of 
Lord Chancellor, were going down to Windsor by special train, 
they passed another express returning to London with the out- 
going Premier, Lord Derby, and his colleagues. What an opening 
for aspiring young statesmen if a wicked wag of a railway director 
had ordered the two trains to be put on the same line, was the 
genial comment of the Lord Chancellor! Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who was a Minister in the next Derby Administration, formed in 
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July 1866, also gives some interesting glimpses of the proceedings 
at Windsor Castle on the occasion of a change of Government. 
He writes : ‘ Queen’s carriages met us at the terminus and took us 
to the Castle. As we went upstairs we met the late Ministers 
coming down, and shook hands with them. While we were waiting 
in the long room there was a sharp thunderstorm, and there was 
another while we were at luncheon, after taking office. The slopes 
of the Terrace looked as if there had been a fall of snow. Some 
thought this a bad omen for us. Disraeli had a bad omen of 
his own as we came down, for, thinking there was a seat at the 
end of the saloon carriage, he sat down there, and found himself 
unexpectedly on the floor.’ 

This Administration lasted scarcely two years; but, despite 
the ill-omened accident to Disraeli, it was for that statesman a 
fortunate Administration. In it he first filled the great office of 
Prime Minister, to which he succeeded on the resignation of Lord 
Derby, on account. of failing health, early in 1868. 

But to return to Windsor Castle. Sir Stafford Northcote goes 
on to say : ‘ Lord Derby was first sent for by the Queen, and had 
a short audience. We were then all taken along the corridor to 
the door of a small room, or, rather, closet. Lord Derby, Lord 
Chelmsford, and Walpole were called in ; then the five new members 
of the Privy Council—Duke of Buckingham, Carnarvon, Cran- 
borne, Hardy, and I—were called in together, and knelt before the 
Queen while we took the oath of allegiance ; then we kissed hands, 
rose, and took the Privy Councillor’s oath standing. The Queen 
then named the Duke of Buckingham Lord President of the Council, 
and we all retired. The Prince of Wales and Duke of Edinburgh 
were in the room. We were then called in one by one, and kissed 
hands on appointment to office, Lord Derby going first, then the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Secretaries of State (all together), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
&c. The seals were delivered to all these, except the Lord Presi- 
dent. Lord Derby then had a long audience with the Queen, 
while we went to luncheon. Returned by special train at four 
o'clock.’ 

Finally, Sir Stafford Northcote makes this comment on the 
ceremony : ‘ The swearing-in was much less impressive than it is 
said to have been formerly. After being sworn we shook hands 
with each Privy Councillor present. This, in a large room, with a 
full Council, was no doubt a more solemn undertaking than in a 
Council of only three members, huddled up in a tiny room, with 
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the rest outside the door. The Queen seemed very cheerful, but 
said nothing, except as to one or two details of arrangement.’ 

But all is not over yet. A member of the House of Commons 
must resign his seat and seek re-election on accepting an office of 
profit under the Crown. The only post to which this law does not 
apply is the Secretaryship to the Treasury. The object of com- 
pelling a representative to submit his acceptance of office to the 
judgment of his constituents, which was first established by an 
Act of the reign of Queen Anne, was to restrain the corrupt influ- 
ence of the Crown over Parliament by its power of conferring place 
on servile and obsequious members. The danger the statute was 
designed to avert is now, happily, past and gone forever. The 
Sovereign is still, theoretically, ‘ the source of justice and of mercy, 
of all offices, honours, emoluments, and chartered rights,’ and as 
such is supposed to select the members of the Administration. 
But, of course, the appointments are made solely by the Prime 
Minister, and the sanction of the Crown is more or less a formality. 
The Act of Anne, however, continues in operation despite the fact 
that, owing to the complete revolution which has since been effected 
in our political life, it is entirely remote from the realities of the 
present time. The only modification of the original Act is a pro- 
vision in the Reform Act of 1867 by which a Minister who is trans- 
ferred to another office ‘in lieu of and in immediate succession the 
one to the other’ need not submit himself to his constituents. 
A constitutional difficulty arose on the taking over of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer by Gladstone on the resignation of Lowe in 
1873, Gladstone at the time being First Lord of the Treasury and 
Prime Minister. Did the right hon. gentleman come under the 
provision of the Act of 1867, being therefore not obliged to seek 
re-election? The law officers of the Crown—Coleridge, Attorney- 
General, and Jessel, Solicitor-General—came to the conclusion that 
the seat was not vacated; and their opinion was supported by 
Sir Erskine May, Clerk of the House of Commons. On the other 
hand, Lord Chancellor Selborne advanced the opposite view, 
holding that, as Gladstone had taken the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, not in lieu of and in immediate succession to, but 
in addition to, the office of First Lord of the Treasury, he must 
submit himself to his constituents. But this Gladstone was 
reluctant to do, as his seat for Greenwich was believed to be unsafe. 
In the midst of the controversy Parliament was dissolved, and 
with it the difficulty. 

Several attempts have been made to repeal the statute of 
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\ Queen Anne. Mr. Balfour, who thinks the law is not only anti- 
iM quated, but inimical to good government, once brought in a Bill 
i to abolish Ministerial re-elections, but failed to get it passed. ‘I 
| remember in my early days,’ said he, in the Session of 1905, ‘ the 
Hi party to which I belong—it was in 1880—derived infinite enjoy- 
Hi ment from the satisfaction of turning the late Sir William Har- 
court out of his seat at Oxford on his taking office as Home Secre- 
tary. He found a seat after considerable inconvenience to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government ; and in my opinion, although it gave us 
great satisfaction as a good practical joke, it was a severe con- 
demnation of the system on which we now carry on business, and 
which no practical assembly in the world but our own would 
tolerate for an instant.’ 

With the re-election of the Ministers the work is completed. 
The Administration has been duly constituted, according to long- 
established custom. However smoothly and rapidly it may have 
progressed, there are certain to be many sore hearts—the disap- 
pointed hopes of the young, and, more pathetic still, of the old who 
are deemed to be no longer fit for office. But what of the outgoing 
Ministers? How do they take their dismissal by the country ? 
‘There are two supreme political pleasures in life,’ says Lord 
Rosebery. ‘One is ideal, the other real. The ideal is when a 
man receives the seals of office from the hands of his Sovereign ; 
the real; when he hands them back.’ 
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The Girl of the Rose. 


BEING THE CHAPLAIN’S REMINISCENCE. 


I. 


ANY a time have the ladies beguiled me into recounting my 

memories of the late sad war, and almost every time some 

one of them has led me, by her close-plied questioning, to leave 

all else and speak of the Irregulars. And, summing up those 

questionings, I think I can perceive wherein must lie the fascination 

which draws out those soft souls to hearken so eagerly after those 
men. It lies packed up and rounded in one word—Romance. 

For though, when the ladies think of any disciplined regiment 
of his Majesty’s Regular Forces, they think of its officers as possible 
subjects of romance to come, while its rank-and-file are to cause 
high flutter among the village maidens; yet those romances, 
of the officers and of the men, are but the same old bell re-ringing, 
repeating and repeating once again one olden-told and iterated 
story, ending with wedding-bells and blushing bliss, in stately 
halls or rose-embowered cottages. 

Whereas, when they ponder upon a confused regiment of 
Irregulars, then, while perchance they think askance of its officers 
as somewhat suspect of being respectable, they pass on with 
delight to loose their eager dreams upon the wild rank-and- 
file, straightway adumbrating each man of it as hero of some 
moving, separate, strange romance ; romance sad as the sound of 
the moaning winds that go, slow wailing, through forsaken lattices 
of ruined towers on ancient, haunted shores; piteous, passed 
romance ; all wrought out and desolately done with long ago, 
save for the darkened ending that awaits the hero. 

Thus, while they think of the Regular regiment as being a 
thousand men and officers with but one romance among them, 
they dream upon the other as being composed of five hundred 
separate entities, wrecks and seared tokens of five hundred separate 
tragedies and sorrows, all gathered to wear through the bitter 
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days till Death shall take the cup from their lips that knew the 
bottom of the bowl as well as the bubbles at the brim. 

Well, and perhaps there is a something to be said for this idea, 
for too tragically often there lies a tragedy under the existence 
of the Irregular—and can there be any high and moving romance 
without its breath of tragedy? But yet, to leave all this un- 
profitable preliminary, I am driven to confess that, when the ladies 
have had their heart’s will of me, making me tell them the story 
I hold dearest, I cannot say that the tale seems to content all 
their eagerness, quite. 

For my mind will always fetch up the story of that Prince 
of all Irregulars, Old—it seems difficult to speak of such a man by 
such a name, and yet one can use no other—Old Fireproof. And 
still, though the tale be one of actual fact, it leaves the ladies 
halting and irresolute. 

Upon this point, however, I diffidently set down what was 
put to me by a certain shrewd old aunt of mine. ‘ John,’ she said, 
“don’t be foolish. How should they be satisfied ? They are all 
jealous of the girl. Remember, your captain-man was not a man 
in a book. He was get-at-able flesh and blood. They are all 
thinking how much better they would have rewarded him had it 
been they.’ 

It should be observed, however, that my aunt is noted for 
her impatience of ‘romantic notions.’ She thinks my hero was 
the archetype of plain, practical common sense. But here is the 
tale for yourselves. 

The story came to me while I was doing duty at the hospital 
at Vandenburg, to which the wandering columns drew in and 
continuously drew in, with their quotas of sick and wounded, 
leaving me little enough of leisure to attend to the religious needs 
of the scanty garrison of the little railway town. And one night, 
as I was coming wearily back to my tent, I found the door of it 
blocked by a saddled horse, whose master was stooping and calling 
my name softly to the dark within: ‘Mr. Allen! Mr. Allen!’ 

“Yes ?’ I answered, whereat the man turned and greeted me 
with gladness. ‘Ah, Padre, now it’s all right. I’ve ridden in 
ahead from the column—it won’t get in till midday to-morrow— 
and so, as I’m a poor little orphan to-night, without a feed for 
his horse or a blanket for himself, I thought I’'d better look you up.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Bonville, I am so glad. Do, please, get down and 
let me see to you,’ I answered, and my gladness must have been 
in my voice, for only one in my position can realise how glad a 
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thing it is, in the midst of the weariness and strain of a long war, 
to have a friend come suddenly out of the dark. And this was 
Mr. Bonville, senior lieutenant of ‘ my ’ squadron—Old Fireproof’s 
squadron—of ‘ my’ regiment, Rostron’s Horse. 

Then, however, came the customary soft struggle between us, for 
no one of that squadron would ever let me wait on him when he 
visited me, and my Kaflir servant was away as usual. ‘ You 
see how you’ve spoilt that Kaffir,’ said Mr. Bonville, as usual, 
when, also as usual, he had reduced me to the condition of one 
watching while he fed his horse himself, and built a little fire out- 
side to make the coffee. ‘ Now, if you’d only just take your tent 
mallet and stiffen him out a few times, you’d see he’d always be 
here when you wanted him. Do it once and you won’t have to 
speak twice to him after that. It’s this brotherly-love business 
that always ruins the poor beggars of Kaffirs.’ 

I smiled softly in the dark. I knew the arguments; but I 
knew also that this man who spoke had never laid a blow on his 
own Kaffir servants. They obeyed him as dogs obey their masters 
—for dogs always obey the right men—and the same thing ran all 
through Old Fireproof’s squadron, where even every two or three 
privates had their irregular Kaffir servants. 

But to leave all that and come to the story. When the hasty 
rough meal was ended, and we were lying in the blankets on opposite 
sides of the tent smoking, I asked my guest what fortune had 
befallen the column since it had left. 

‘And, well, he answered, as one turning over a problem in 
his mind, ‘I think it is about as strange a thing as you could well 
imagine. We’ve done well; we’ve got quite a wad of prisoners 
and that sort of thing, but it’s this other thing you’ll want to hear 
of, for it is, sure enough, strange enough.’ 

You may be certain that I listened with all ears. When such 
a man says a thing is strange, another man may be excused if he 
hold the thing marvellous. But here I ought to say that Mr. 
Bonville had once been a shining light of the Oxford Union, before 
the wandering airs of many lands had drawn him hither and thither 
to the outermost beaches of civilisation, and that thus his speech 
was conglomerate with the phrase and diction of many a colony 
and strange backwater of adventurous life. Yet, as there was no 
rule in all this way of speech, so the reader must excuse my memory, 
and let me use only such diction as will show this speaker for an 


Irregular, with all an Irregular’s cast of mind and inherent way of 
thinking. 
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‘Well,’ began my guest, ‘it’s in the earlier days of the war 
the thing begins. Old Fireproof had chucked up his troop and 
was a scout, and I was under him. And I know I was doing well, 
for he was working me clean out of my sockets—that’s his proof 
that he thinks you a good man. 

‘It was in the general advance north, from Bloemfontein, and 
you'll remember that most of the time our centre was just route- 
marching along, for we on the wings, a day or two ahead, were 
doing the argument, outflanking the Boer main positions every 
day, so that they had to go away from in front of our centre every 
evening and leave the main road clear. Old Fireproof’s little gang 
were on the left wing—with French and Curly Hutton ; you know 
"em—and we were coming to an ugly bit of country, with only 
one or two passages through it—bad passages at that—and the 
best of the Boers, Zarps and their sort, in front of us, to plant 
themselves in any good holding ground and stop us. 

‘ Well, you know, we couldn’t afford to be stopped on that wing. 
It simply would not do. A check of a day there would throw 
the whole fifty-mile front out of its stride. Imagine the row if 
we'd got hung up! 

‘ Now, Old Curly he’s just hairy with initiative, quite bulging out 
in every other General’s way if that General doesn’t keep up with 
his chances. I don’t want to belong to any army that’s got to 
fight him. He just figured up his information, looked at the map, 
and then flung his scouts out wider and farther—flung ’em clean 
through to the other side of the Boers, three days ahead of the 
army. That’s the way to use scouts, if the rest of the generals 
only knew it. 

‘ Now, Old Fireproof he came in at noon, from the hairiest kind 
of a thirty-hours’ prowl round the Boer centre, to see what they 
intended doing, and Old Curly heard his report, thanked him, 
called him pretty names, and then flung the map open in front 
of him. ‘“ Now, here’s another thing I want you to do. You'll 
get in here, behind these Boers in front, and cut the telegraph 
wires between these two places. Then remember that I want to 
find out just where we can get waggons through this piece of country 
—it’s a bad bit—and what Boers are in it, and what they’re going 
to do about our coming through. Of course you'll not forget 
anything else that’s going, and above all you'll let me know, as 
soon as you possibly can, whatever will do us any good to know. 
But you know the sort of thing. You'll probably get touch 
with R—— (he’s somewhere over there with half-a-dozen scouts 
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strung out among the Kaffirs), but you'll take a man or two 
with you in case you don’t.” 

‘«« Very good, sir,” said Old Fireproof, and Old Curly went on : 
«« T needn’t remind you how important the whole thing is, nor how 
much I owe you already for what you’ve done ”—that’s Old Curly 
every time. A fellow can work with some pleasure for a man like 
that, and, God knows, a scout needs some pleasure from some- 
where. 

‘So Old Fireproof saluted—a compliment from the General 
always brought him to the salute—and turned to go. I was within 
a yard and I touched his elbow as he passed. “ Me?” said I, 
plump and plain. “ You,” said he, and so the thing was settled. 

‘Well, most of us reckoned on getting nights in the blankets 
occasionally—one in three, or something like that. But I don’t 
know when he’d had a night, or a day, except in the saddle, hard 
at it. And he was plumb worn out, dead on his feet nearly. The 
three fellows he’d just brought back were lying stretched out, dead 
asleep, with the scoff untouched beside them ; neither could he him- 
self eat anything, from being so far gone. All he could do was to 
take a drink of coffee while his Kaffir saddled a fresh horse, and 
the Brigade doctor was standing looking at him and shaking his 
head. But I knew that, though his body might be swaying in 
the sunlight with weariness and worn-sickness, yet his brain would 
keep on working, holding fast to the job in hand like a bulldog. 

‘And as we rode away he was pouring me full to the muzzle 
with the information and suggestions Old Curly had been pouring 
into him while I was getting ready to start. That’s why scouts 
can work so well for Old Curly; he tells them exactly what he’s 
working for, and so you know exactly what information will be 
of most value to his purpose, as well as what information is likely 
to set up new purposes in his mind. You can do things for him, 
because you’re not working blind. 

‘ Well, on that trip we had all the narrow squeaks you want to 
hear of—but a man’s heart was always worn pretty thin by the 
time he got back from any trip with Old Fireproof—and we did 
very well. But then, on top of all the rest, behold us, next evening, 
lying on the side of a long bush-rand, and far yonder was a little 
town, that looked all right and pleasant, all white houses and tall 
trees and gardens. Gad! we were hungry, and thirsty, and 
ragged, and dirty, and fevery, and sleepy, and I was thinking 
of the oranges on the trees, and the roses still hanging on the 
verandahs, and the girls in white walking slowly down the street. 
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And I thought too of the drinks at the hotel, and the good meal, 
with the glass and linen on the table, and a wash and a brush-up 
before one sat down. And that was just the minute when Old 
Fireproof spoke. 

***Old man,” said he, * we'll have to go into that dorp yonder. 
There’s a Scotchman living there who’s been having a pretty 
rough time since the war broke out. He’ll be full to the back- 
teeth with just the information we need. We'll wait till the town 
is sleeping to-night, and then we'll ride in and see.” 

‘« Oh,” said I, coming out of my picture. But I knew it would 
be no use arguing with him ; he’d only leave you there and go in 
alone. So I said, “ That’s all right, only we'll have to go like 
shadows. The town is just buzzing with Boers. There were 
already thirty scouts of Vandam’s there, watching this flank, 
as we found out yesterday. And now you can see the men of 
the local commando stringing back from the fighting line, to see 
their wives and families this last time, before the army comes 
to-morrow and drives them beyond reach. We'll hardly ride in 
for treading on them to-night.” 

‘«« No; and that’s just what’s going to make it so safe for us,” 
said Old Fireproof—if he were sent to scout through Gehenna he’d 
be sure to show you that what you'd really need in going with him 
would be a cloak and extra blankets; and you would, for the 
flames couldn’t burn for sheer astonishment of watching him— 
« You see,” he went on, “if we’re seen riding in, they’ll think we’re 
men of the commando, and that’ll be all right. We've got a good 
enough mark to know his house by, two tall wattle-trees at the 
gate, and two great blue-gums at the stoop steps. So you do 
a sleep now for an hour or two, and then I’ll get a snatch too before 
we go in.” 

‘ Well, it was no use saying anything; besides, I can’t say I 
worried very much. You see, as Old Fireproof says, when there’s 
half-a-dozen of you at a job like that then there’s half-a-dozen 
chances of disaster, because any one of the half-dozen may fail 
at the top moment. So, if there’s only two of you, then there’s 
only two chances of disaster. And if one of you is Old Fireproof, 
then there’s only one—that’s yourself—and you know, besides, 
that he simply won’t come away without you, which is every- 
thing in this wide world to you, when there’s two of you.’ 

(Here I, listening, set my ears wide and said not a word. It 
was one of those rare moments when one hopes to hear, perchance, 
the secret of what it is that lies at the root of the desperate deeds 
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that some men do in such plain, businesslike fashion. It seems 
all so very simple—to them—that a blunt question throws them 
upon their guard at once, as if they felt themselves suspected of 
being differently foundationed from other men. Therefore I smoked 
on—but he lifted the veil no farther.) 

‘So I did my whack of sleep and then he did his, and by that 
time it was long dark, and we girthed and rode for the town ’— 
(that was all I heard of those hours of which your romancers make 
such pages). 

‘Farm dogs barked, but we couldn’t help that ; cocks crowed, 
but those beggars crow all round the clock when it’s night on the 
veldt ; horses stood off and whinnied, but that’s one thing you 
must teach your horse if you’re going to ride with Old Fireproof— 
teach him never to whinny back, if you have to yank his jaw off 
with the bit for it. It’s the only thing he’ll let you punish a horse 
for, except, of course, real vice, which is rarer in a horse than in a 
man any day. So we came to the town, but we saw some lights 
in it still. 

‘ However, Old Fireproof got down and stole on afoot, leaving 
his horse with me, and presently he came back to say that a side 
way in was clear, and so we rode on in, from the side towards the 
army, as if we’d come home from the day’s fighting, keeping along 
the street as easy as two Boers. That’s the safe way : men pass 
you then and never think but what you’re all right, for they can’t 
easily distinguish your khaki in the dark, and you always ride 
country ponies, if you’ve sense enough to be a scout at all. So 
we toddled on, keeping to the grass on the side of the street some- 
times, and keeping to the shadows where there were any, but 
always boldly on, till we found a house with two tall wattles by the 
gate—a house that stood back in a big fine garden, full of trees 
and fruit-trees. It was a beautiful night, all the stars out, and 
there must have been a moon too, because I remember the shadows, 
though I don’t remember the moon. 

‘Well, we couldn’t leave me holding the horses in the street, 
because I might be noticed, and then ['d have to scrag the noticer, 
and he might squawk before I managed it. And then the game 
might be up and we might have to go with the job unfinished. 
So we led the horses through into the garden. 

‘You know the sort of house it was, wide and roomy. You 
go up the garden walk and up the steps on to the stoop—the 
verandah—and there’s the front door into the great fore-chamber, 
and right and left of you, at each end of the verandah, facing you, 
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are the side doors that lead into the wing rooms, where the sleep- 
ing-chambers usually are. But the front door here must have 
led into a passage, with the fore-chamber to the left of it, for the 
keyhole and under the door was dark, while there were streaks 
of light at the sides of the windows of the fore-chamber, which 
had venetian blinds down, so that Old Fireproof couldn’t see in, 
no matter how he screwed his eye. 

‘He came back. “I can’t hear a word either,” he whispered, 
“but snub the horses to a tree and stand by, here at the door, 
while I go round and have a look.” 

‘Well, I waited there a long time, carbine and bayonet ready 
in case this was the finishing post for us, and then at last he came 
back. “The stables are full of horses,” he whispered, “ but 
I didn’t go in to count and feel if they’re saddle-horses, because 
the Kaffirs inside are awake, talking. Same with the stables of 
these other houses right and left of us. It’s a bit awkward : this 
is certainly the house we want, as far as the marks go. Of course, 
half-a-dozen Boers may have quartered themselves on our man, 
because the town’s so crowded, or by way of using him for all 
he’s worth while they’ve still got the chance. The point is, if 
they are in there, are they making him sit up while they sleep in 
his bed, or are they allowing him to go to bed while they sit up 
or sleep in the fore-chamber ? [’ll listen again.” 

* He went and listened and then back he came. “Several Boers 
in there, and I can just see the butt of one’s rifle. So now we 
must try the sleeping-chambers and see if they’ve sent him to 
bed.” 

‘« Four men with their rifles just passed along the street,” 
said I. 

«« Yes,” said he, ‘‘ and there’s no time to lose if we’re to get our 
information to the General in time. This left end of the house is 
the fancy end. This nearest room here has a long window to it, 
like a door, just round the corner there ; it will be some sort of a 
fancy sitting-room. The next room, farther along beyond that, 
has the usual window, so that will be the best bed-chamber most 
likely. Tl step into this room with the long window, then, and see 
if I can touch my way to his bedside, if that’s his bedroom beyond. 
You’d better stand by till I have a try.” 

** All right,” said I. 

‘ Well, you know how these houses are built. The wings come 
out just the width of the verandah, so that as you walk along it 
you come face against a room-door facing you, and you walk right 
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in. That’s what he did—walked right along and opened the door, 
and stepped in, as soft as a wolf in the dark. 

‘ It was just as he stepped in, and put the door to again behind 
him, that one of the horses rubbed his rein loose, and started to 
walk off round the corner of the house, looking for the stables, no 
doubt, for he was a Boer horse. At the second stride I was after 
him, don’t doubt it, but he was round the corner before I grabbed 
the rein again, and, just as I did it, a broad swath of light shone 
slowly out from the long window Old Fireproof had spoken of, 
flooding across the garden close in front of me. 

‘TI looked at the window. Gad! sir’ (with this exclamation a 
flood of feeling had burst into the lieutenant’s voice. He half rose 
from his blankets, a quick and living interest playing in his face and 
tone at last, where hitherto had been merely monotonous recital of 
matter of fact. I set my ears wide to listen now). ‘Sir, I was not 
two yards from the window, so that I could see clearly, and I 
pressed the horse back between the azalea-bushes, myself too, 
but I never took my eye off what I was seeing. For I was seeing 
a girl coming across the room inside; a girl in her night-robe, 
carrying a pretty lamp in her hand, and coming right up to the 
long window and throwing it wide open, perhaps three yards from 
me. 

‘But oh, man! man! such a girl! You know what fine big 
girls you see in this country, and how well some of them walk. 
This one was the queen of them—she was called the Rose of the 
place, as I found out afterwards—and she’d just stepped out of 
her bed in the chamber beyond, coming to stand at this window 
and look out into the night, as she’d looked out a thousand times 
into the day. It wasn’t us that had waked her ; I could see that 
plain enough. It was the fear for her country, now that the British 
were so close, that had kept her from sleep, tossing her from side 
to side till at last she had come here for dread, looking straight 
out into the dark towards our camp, as if she was watching the 
Khakies’ coming. And she was so full of her dread that she never 
saw the Khaki not three yards away to her left, nor that other 
Khaki three yards away in the room behind her. That showed it 
wasn’t our moving that had disturbed her; if it had been that, 
she would have been looking round every way, and she’d have seen 
him at least. 

‘I stood as still as the dead and watched her, keeping the steel 
back behind me, as though it might flash in the light in spite of 
the dark silk handkerchief that swathed it to keep it from gleaming. 
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I just looked ; for she was splendid. Tall she was, and shaped 
by the Hand of God Himself. White she was; all white, from 
the white of her round, smooth neck, to the white of her foot, 
where the hem of the fringing lace half hid her instep. Dark her 
hair was—dark and soft as a cloud; a great floating mass that 
was kept from her eyes by a broad black band of velvet round 
her forehead, and then went spreading softly down to below her 
waist. And except for the darkness of her hair, and the blackness 
of that velvet band, there was no spot of colour in all the picture 
of her, except one great pink rose that lay pinned between her 
breasts ; a rose that had been crushed a little—showing that she 
had lain uneasily, unable to sleep—but still a rose and sweet to 
see, and right to see, on her breast. 

‘Ay, man, I looked at her there, at that window, in that room 
set with the piano and books and carpets and nicknack things 
that the burgher girls go in for when they come back from college, 
and, Gad! I envied the men that stop at home and have wives 
and homes, and decent days like that. And I was saying to myself 
“We are wrong. This is a Boer house, and he’s inside it.” 

‘ Then she turned, gracefully and quite slowly, and looked across 
the room inside. ‘ Now for it,” thought 1. ‘ Now for a scream 
and hell’s out,” and I whipped up the carbine to the ready to start 
for the front door, to keep it with the steel till he got out. But I 
didn’t go yet, I was watching and waiting till she should scream. 

‘She didn’t scream. She looked, and a swift shock shook her, a 
touch of shrinking, a wilting, and just once the lamp shook, ever so 
little, in her hand. Her soft lips parted, gasping without sound, 
her eyes stretched wide, and the rose lifted and fell with the tempest 
of her breasts as the first flare of deadly fear sickened the blood in 
her heart. But that was only for a breath or two, and then, white 
as a lily and proud as a swan, she stood upright again, facing him 
—as I knew, though I couldn’t see. But no scream, no cry ; there 
she held herself, the soft lips softly closed again ; the quiet, proud 
look challenging him where he stood. Man! what it is to see a 
woman that God made ; a sweet, soft, proud girl like that, that all 
men have to bend their necks to! So splendid! and then think 
of the squealers about women’s rights ! 

‘ [knew she’d look out my way no more, and even if she did it 
would only be better for us, for she’d think the house was sur- 
rounded if she saw me. So I whipped the horse’s rein over a 
branch and stepped into another bush where I could see in to where 
Old Fireproof stood. For I not only had to do that, so as to help 
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him when he needed it, but I wanted to watch him facing this girl 
—you see, I knew his secret, though you know, too, that he’ll 
never allow you to say anything against women, neither will he 
listen to any risky stories. If that’s the only thing you can talk 
about, then out of his mess you go. 

« Yonder he was, exactly where I expected, for I know his ways 
to a hair. He had stepped inside, quiet as the dark, put the door 
to again behind him, and planted his back against the wall beside 
it, listening without breathing till he should catch the sounds of 
the room if there were any. And it was while he stood like that 
that she came in with the lamp. The deadly little smile with which 
he always watches deadly danger was still on his face when I caught 
sight of him. 

‘ Ragged and war-grimed he was, his body slack with fever and 
hunger, except the eyes, where his brain was watching and looking 
out; eyes streaked and bloodshot, but steady as eagle’s eyes ; 
considering, watching, thinking it over, ready for a blow like 
lightning ; ready for anything ; the levelled steel glittering in his 
hands as he stood, as I’ve seen him stand so often, ready to daunt 
or fight whatever he finds in front of him, Sir, the steel looked 
devilish, clean devilish, as it glittered in the lamplight where they 
faced each other, Dawn and Darkfall, if ever the two did meet ; 
she with the wells of life under her breasts, he with the springs of 
death in his hand, I thought of her rounded breasts, that swelled 
like the breasts of the First Mother of the World beneath the lace 
and the rose, and I thanked God that he wasn’t a savage, and that 
the army behind us was British. Ive seen the other sorts of armies 
at work ; so has he. 

‘It wasn’t a minute that they looked at one another, for one of 
them was bound to speak. He began it; and, sir, how do you 
think he began ? Why, his smile, his own smile, came into his face, 
quick as sunlight, and he lifted his hat and bowed, just that shade 
of a bow that lets the eyes still look at the lady’s eyes, for all the 
world as though this were a drawing-room at home. His voice 
can grind and clank and set your ears against him if he likes. But 
it can come as soft as summer, too, if he likes, and so it came out 
now. ‘ Pardon me, madame, I am so truly sorry to have dis- 
turbed you like this” ; and as I heard that tone I knew there’s 
many a woman strewn across this world that listens for the echo 
of it in her heart again, whether it’s silk or sunlight that covers 
her breast, 


‘ But again, that tone and manner of his put this whole affair on 
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another level quite, There wasn’t a breath of Briton or Boer 
about them. They were just a Johnny who'd made a mistake 
and a young lady who'd be highly obliged if he’d just take his 
offensive person somewhere else, out of the range of her soft eyes 
and nose. You could see her refinement suddenly up in arms at 
his appearance. But feminine arms can’t live against that smile 
and that deference of his, and for fear she’d lose her chance of 
indignation if she didn’t speak soon she had to speak at once. 
«« What do you here ? ” she demanded, using the Taal idiom for the 
English words. 

‘ But I wouldn’t swear to the words ; I couldn’t, for the voice 
was like pouring dust of gold, all sunlit gold, all over and through 
you. I was wondering after the tones instead of the words. Even 
Old Fireproof quickened under it, and I saw his eyes widen as he 
stood. And then, suddenly, as suddenly as a flash of light, he 
almost laughed out loud. “ Asa matter of fact,” he answered, “ I’m 
afraid I stepped into the wrong room. You will have to pardon 
me, unless your father is ready to see me for a minute or two.” 
Remember that he knew the Scotchman had no daughter: he 
knew he was in the wrong house, 

«« My father!” She seemed to draw back, though I'll swear she 
never moved, * What do you want with my father?” and this 
time I noticed what beautiful English she spoke, but all these 
college girls out here do that, 

‘* I'm afraid I want tosee him.” Old Fireproof seemed to smile 
afresh as he said it. 

«« My father, nay, it is my grandfather who is commandant,” 
she corrected him. 

‘In that one sentence she had told him where he was: he was 
in the house of old Carl Villiers, the fighting commandant. But 
Old Fireproof never winked or hesitated. He seemed to keep 
straight on. “Ah, but your father is here, and your uncles, are 
they not ?” he suggested, quite with a flicker of doubt, as though 
he feared he had been somehow misled. 

«« Yes, but only one of my uncles, Christian,” she answered, 
quite interested at that doubt of his. 

‘* Ah, yet your brothers and your cousins are all here, are they 
not ?” he came out with the question with quite a soft eagerness, 
as though the correctness of that suggestion would make up for 
the previous mistake. 

«« Yes, all but my cousin Coos,” she answered, growing bewil- 
dered at his evident familiarity with the family ; she never dreamt 
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that it was all part of a scout’s work, a sort of find out the colour 
and then guess and verify the size of anything you like, to put it 
that way. Then she paused, her lips half open, as if doubt of 
him were prompting a question. 

‘ He seized the pause and wenton. “ Ah! they are still hard 
at it, planning to-morrow’s fight. Well, I suppose I'll have to 
wait some time yet before they finish.” 

«« But they are finished. They are only drinking coffee before 
lying down. I'll tell them now,” said she, and she seemed to take 
a step to go and call them. 

‘ That was the fine moment ; that was the moment when I wanted 
to see what he’d do next. For I could only see one way out of it 
—he’d have to let her pass into her own chamber, on her way to 
call the men beyond, and then he’d slip out, shut the door; I'd 
whip round with the horses, and we’d out into the street, up into 
the saddle, and away with us in the dark, the opposite direction 
to the British army, till we got well out on the veldt. If we got 
away we'd have failed to see our Scotchman, but we’d be alive— 
and that’s something. But I was wrong; you're pretty well 
always wrong if you think Old Fireproof’s going back without 
what he came for. 

‘ He spoke, and if I thought I'd seen him at his top mark with a 
woman I was wrong. For his smile and his manner and his tone 
wiped out the garb and the grime of war on him from your atten- 
tion. He was murmuring his words; making music of his voice 
as he spoke so low and winningly. 

«« One moment ; just one moment, madame,” he was saying— 
or something like that. “‘ Pardon me, but—that rose you have on 
your breast—as I came up the steps just now there must have 
been a rose almost brushing my cheek, for the scent of it was in my 
breath as I passed. And the scent of it—it—it went to my heart. 
There were other roses once, roses that were hanging on the walls 
of a grey old house, on the grey old coast of the dim sea far yonder 
in the north. And I wanted one of them; I asked someone for 
one of them ; and she refused. For the sake of mere sweet charity 
will you give me that one now—that rose from your breast—for 
the sake of the womanhood that men worship, will you not give 
it; will you not?” His whole manner was that of a man worn 
to the bone, only his eyes were burning. 

‘My heart swelled out in me to hear him (not because he had. 
told her so plainly that he was a Khaki, for his uniform had told 
her that from the beginning, and I knew that he knew what he 
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was saying), but long ago, once when his horse came down with 
him and stunned him, I had surprised his secret in the first words 
that he spoke to himself as he was coming round, half dazed still. 
But I had never let on to him. And now he was giving her the 
key of it, and she a stranger and an enemy—though I know well 
that no woman is ever a stranger or an enemy to a man that’s paid 
the price to her sex. And for all so much as I knew, I couldn’t 
believe that he was only talking to get safe away. He wasn’t; I 
found out afterwards. 

* And she—what could she do, such a splendid rose of woman- 
hood asshe ? What could she do but give him the rose ?—for there 
was half an agony in that last “‘ Will you not give it ; will you not ? ” 
Slowly, and half in awe of a man who knew the wreck of love, she 
took the rose from her breast and gave it to him. 

‘He took it gently from her, and as he did it he stooped and 
kissed her hand, and the wonder in her eyes deepened at that, the 
flush dying her face the colour of the rose as she watched his right 
hand fix the rose in the buttonhole of his tunic, just above where 
the two bandoliers crossed. 

*“Thank you,” he said, quietly. “Tl not forget. And 
because I asked a gift of you, and because you gave it to me, I'll 
do no harm to anyone of yours this night. For, you see, if you 
were to call them, the first to come would be your father or your 
brothers, and it would be horrible, horrible, to see them drop dead, 
killed, here at your feet. It won’t do; we can’t do it—” and he 
seemed to stop and shrink at the thought, while she, watching him 
with all her eyes, seemed to cringe from top to toe at the dreadful 
sight his shrinking conjured up before her. He went on—“ So 
Pll say good-night and Pll go; and you'll say nothing to your 
father or the rest till morning, for this house shall be safe to-night. 
Tell me now that you'll go quietly to your chamber again if I give 
you my hand that I'll go away without harm: to any of them,” and 
he held out his hand, bargain fashion. 

‘She had never once taken her eyes from his, and she gave 
him her hand as if it was his will that moved her, not her own. 
« That is a fighting-man’s oath,” he said, and then he lifted her 
hand and kissed it again. He’s been a lot on the Continent, 
I think. 

‘Then he stood back and put out his hand behind him and 
began to open the door. “ Good-night,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Good- 
night—God keep you.” 

*“Good-night,” she whispered in that golden voice of hers 
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which keeps wandering and echoing in the memory, for ever as it 
seems. 

‘So he went, closing the door after him, leaving her standing 
there in the middle of the room, dazed and bewildered and sweet, 
like the statue of our First Mother, just created into a new world. 
And so I went too, stealing softly round with the horses in the 
dark, and leading them out into the street without a word, and 
there we mounted and we rode away. 

‘Yes, we found our Scotchman at the next try, and got him 
to come out on the veldt with us and tell us all we wanted to know. 
It was after midnight by the stars when we finished and swung up 
into the saddle again to go home to Old Curly. 

‘No; Old Fireproof didn’t tell me what had happened inside, 
except that when he got in he found we were in the wrong house, and 
I never told him that I'd seen it all; what’s the use of touching 
on a man’s secret? But when we were a mile or two along on 
our way he halted on a ridge that would have given us a view 
of the town if it had been daytime, and he reined half round and 
looked back. 

‘The rose was in his hand, as I could see in the moonlight, and 
he lifted it and spoke to it. “ Red rose: red rose ; I’m sorry now. 
She’ll think I only asked for you as a way of trapping her into 
letting me go. But you know that’s not so. You know why I 
asked. I simply could not help it : I could not help it.” 

‘I kept quiet ; I sat still as a stone, and so did he for a minute 
before he went on and ended: ‘“ Old rose, I’m tired: God! I’m 
weary. And my heart is weary, too, as well as my body; I think 
the wells of my heart are done springing for ever. There’s rest 
for some man yonder ; some man ; but——” 

‘He stopped. He looked a little longer, and then he reined 
round again and looked forward into the night, the way he had to 
go. “ We must get on ; the General will be waiting for what we’ve 
found out,” he said. 

‘So we rode on home and got to camp just before reveille and 
told the General what we'd learnt from the Scotchman. 

‘That, sir, emphasised the lieutenant, ‘is the first part of the 
story.’ 

“And what did the General say about the young lady?’ I 
asked, a little eagerly. 

“The General? Oh, he wouldn’t know anything about her. 
You see, you give the General what information you’ve got, and 
of course you tell him how you gotit or from whom. But you 
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don’t tell him your mistakes, unless you got information by them. 
He hasn’t time to listen to yarns.’ 

‘Ah!’ I said, and said no more upon that point. I was 
thinking how impossible it is to judge the story of a war by 
the special medals given for bravery. For what special medal is 
given to a scout as a scout ; and how are the deeds of the scout to 
be brought to notice? There are no witnesses but himself, and 
he is chary of telling his tale in full ; he does not covet being called 
a liar. But I listened anxiously for the rest of the story. 


A. O. VauGHAN. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Sherborne Pageant. 


OW does a ‘revenant’ feel when he revisits the old earth ? 
Does he know that he has suffered a more than sea-change, 
that between him and the past a great gulf is fixed, which can 
never be bridged over by unavailing regrets or tears? It is 
generally after no long interval that he, according to modern ideas, 
is said to return, when, if change there be in external things, it is 
almost inappreciable even to the clearer eyes of the spirit world. 
‘The rose he watered blooming yet, nought to remember or forget. 
No change in all the world except in him,’ as a modern verse-writer 
has it. And yet what an ineffable difference! What new immense 
experiences, not calculable in terms of time or space. What gains 
of knowledge, what disillusionments, what awakenings, what 
glories before unseen. He has had, as the drowning man is said to 
have, a panorama of all his past life unfolded before him, its failures 
and successes, its virtues and its sins. And this after a brief 
and momentary experience of change from yesterday to to-day. 
What would be his feeling if he revisited the old familiar scenes a 
full half-century after he left them ? 

That, or even a little longer, was about the interval since I, the 
present writer, last visited the dear school of those brief boyish years, 
co trivial and fleeting in point of length, yet so charged with power 
to shape the maturer future. I cannot pretend to feel in the least 
degree changed in spirit, nor perhaps, indeed, very much in what 
is revealed by the matutinal looking-glass. The process of hair- 
dressing is briefer and easier, it is true, though the modern brushes 
seem unduly harsh. But that is a change which modern men seem 
to begin to experience very soon after they have left school, if not 
earlier. Woman is happily spared this trial, and the ‘ Calva Venus’ 
of the classical author cited (in ‘ Gryll Grange’ is it ?) by Thomas 
Love Peacock from I know not where is still happily inconceivable. 
May she long continue to be so! 

But accepting the fact that the writer in spirit feels very much 
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as he did in youth (though perhaps a little wiser too), and is less 
conscious than his friends no doubt are of his increasing bodily 
defects, in the dear old town of that beautiful Wessex country 
there is, I declare, no change at all. The great tower of the minster 
still stands four-square as it did when all the world was young, the 
exquisite reeded pillars of the nave still expand in fanlike form to 
support the noble stone roof of warm brown, lit by the bright 
colouring of the flower-wrought bosses, like blooms in a ripening 
cornfield. The curfew still sounds through the darkening courts 
as it did nigh ten centuries ago. The school buildings are indeed 
changed, but so careful has been the adaptation of the old ecclesi- 
astical outbuildings to their modern academical uses, that with 
their fifty years to mellow and consecrate them for their new uses 
there is no sense of novelty anywhere. In the glorious park of the 
castle, with its endless glades and great lake, on which, no doubt, 
the swans and the monster pike or their descendants keep up their 
old internecine feuds, there is no change either, or at most no 
more than is implied in a diverted pathway here and there. 
Therefore it was with a keen sense of delight that the present 
writer took part lately in the magnificent pageant which the genius 
of Mr. Louis N. Parker, formerly a music-master at the school and 
always a devoted supporter of Sherborne and its interests, devised 
with astonishing success in commemoration of the anniversary of 
the founding by St. Aldhelm of the see and town of Sherborne, 
and of its famous school, twelve hundred years ago. True, he had 
the great advantage of an unequalled background for a medieval 
representation, in the ruins of the old castle, and the immeasurable 
glades and gigantic cedars bounding the courtyard, sacred no 
doubt to joust and tournament long ago. He had also the ready 
and loyal assistance of the townsfolk, gentle and simple: of the 
ladies who embroidered exquisite silks for the costumes; of the 
tradespeople and rustics who brought their simple Doric speech to 
give reality to the dialogue ; of the headmaster himself, who made 
an ideal St. Aldhelm ; of the mailed horsemen who came galloping 
on fine horses, out of the distant woods, to be received and duly 
routed by the citizens; of the schoolboys themselves, who burst in 
in a volley just as their grandfathers would have done fifty years 
ago; but all to-day in medieval costumes and clothed with the 
chivalric spirit. Medizval bishops and abbots there were, robed in 
sumptuous vestments, changing with the centuries from a curious 
form of head-dress with peaks at each end to the more modern 
form of mitre; clergy, monastic and secular; citizens of every 
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epoch, from the early pre-Christian times to those of Raleigh—all 
these men and women, zealous for the credit of the old town and the 
old school, gave time and meney to produce the great result, and 
were satisfied to remain anonymous, so long as it was attained. 
It was in successive historical episodes, eleven in number, that the 
story of the minster and town and school was presented, five days 
in succession, to enthusiastic audiences of from four to five thousand 
each day, by 800 or more local amateurs, all with willing intelligence 
drilled into perfect accuracy, and acting with the regularity of a 
machine. 

First there came the semi-savage and half-clad inhabitants of 
early England, under achieftain who, like his successors in the peerage 
to-day, was apparently devoted mainly to the gentle art of slaughter. 
The deer is duly slain with an arrow and placed on the altar of the 
heathen gods. But as the fire is being kindled for the sacrifice, 
the ascetic figure of St. Aldhelm interposes to prevent the sacrilege. 
The stone of the heathen sacrifice is raised on end after almost 
superhuman struggles, and, by a pardonable acceleration of the 
work of the sculptor, is turned then and there into the great 
symbol of Christian worship. The change from the heathen rite 
to the Christian being thus speedily accomplished, the little Pagan 
children crowd lovingly round the saint, and with the sound of 
trumpets the king and his queen advance from a distant glade in 
solemn and gorgeous procession; the monarch invests the saint 
with the pastoral staff and cope and ring, and the country passes 
from Paganism to true religion. 

After a lapse of a century and a half there comes the second 
episode. The bishop of that day, a stalwart ecclesiastic, appears 
surrounded by monks and people. The realm is Christian now 
and peaceful. Suddenly there is movement amid the assembled 
ecclesiastics and townspeople before an unknown yet imminent 
terror. The tocsin sounds from the tower of the monastery, the 
scythemen are ranged around the bishop, himself armed with the 
tremendous spiked ball of iron swinging at the end of a chain, 
which, no doubt, was used to crush in many a skull. All stand 
with staring eyes fixed on the distant glades, whence with bar- 
baric cries emerge swiftly to the attack the heathen Norsemen. 
There is a close mélée, admirably real; some of the Danes are 
slain, the good bishop does yeoman’s work, and finally the invaders 
are repulsed, and the wounded borne away tenderly by ministering 
women. The old town and England are saved. 

With the third episode, a little later in time and the most 
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elaborate of all, come two glittering cavalcades, one, that of the 
dying Ethelbald ; the other, that of the youthful Alfred whom the 
king ‘as his last act solemnly blesses as his successor. Thus we see 
our great England emerging from heathendom and civil strife into 
the great unity which was to follow when the innocent child Alfred 
should become the Christian king and staunch the wounds of the 
State. It would be difficult to surpass the beauty of this scene. 

The next three episodes—the first, the introduction of the re- 
forming Benedictine rule ; the second, which brings us in 1075 down 
to the Norman Conquest, and the removal of the see to Sarum by 
William the Conqueror; and the last, which represents the building 
of the abbey and the castle by the Abbot Roger of Caen—are all full 
of dramatic interest, and the entry of the imperious William, with 
his mailed knights and the rude stroke of his drawn sword on the 
table by which the monks are kneeling in prayer, most impressive. 
But itis with the seventh episode that the dramatic, as well as the 
spectacular, success of the pageant rises highest. The quarrel be- 
tween the townsmen and their parish priest on the one side, and 
the monks on the other, the firing of the abbot’s thatched roof, the 
Elizabethan dialogues of the townsmen all in the purest Doric of 
‘ Darset,’ rendered excellently by local tradesmen, were curiously 
true to nature. And when the difficulties vanished, and all was 
happily arranged, the Morris dance in which Robin Hood and his 
merry men took part was a triumph of scenic effect. 

The eighth episode presents a picture of the new departure, 
contemporaneous with the last, which attended the foundation of 
the almshouses for the poor and needy which still exist at Sher- 
borne. Already the breath of the Reformation had stirred the 
dry bones of the monastic system, and had prepared the way for a 
new view of duty to God and man. And it adds a great charm to 
the representation that the old almsmen and almswomen of to-day 
come in person, infirm and fragile figures, from the House of Mercy, 
and bear with them a copy of the old and famous triptych from 
the altar of their chapel. All is now ready for the ninth episode, 
which represents the expulsion of the monks. The great reform is 
carried out resolutely by the king’s commands just as it has been 
in the France of to-day, amid the angry dismay of the people, 
represented by a rebel woman with considerable dramatic force. 

But the time has come for the new order of things to proclaim 
itself on the ruins of the old. It is the issue of the Royal Charter 
by the young king Edward VI., establishing the school which has 
lasted so many centuries, and shall endure doubtless for many 
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more. An old knight at the head of a small retinue, bearing a silk 
banner with the familiar picture of the young king, advances from 
the castle. Trumpeters gorgeously arrayed sound a loud fanfare. 
The boys of the school, the actual living and breathing boys of 
this year 1905, burst in tumultuously from the ruined castle and 
advance to the front, singing a beautiful poem by a former master, 
the well-known verse-writer, Mr. James Rhoades, set to a cheerful 
air by another. All the hundreds of boys are dressed in the old 
garb of 1550; but in frolic, in high spirits, in unmistakable devotion 
to the old school, as unchanged as if they had been half a century 
or, indeed, four centuries older. 

The eleventh episode is the story of Sir Walter Raleigh, a tradi- 
tion of Sherborne since he lived at the castle—viz., that on returning 
from Virginia, he, taking his ease at that very spot, lit his pipe and 
was promptly extinguished, apparently with much waste of good 
ale, by his servant, who thought his master was on fire. Some of 
us, driven from our last refuges by the invasion of the modern 
cigarette, could wish that he had not failed. This gave place to a 
delightful dance of perfectly trained children circling in graceful 
mazes round the ribboned Maypole. Then, while this was 
attracting the attention of the audience, there was reared in the 
background a statue of Sherborne, the mother-town, with one of 
her daughters of the same name, the Sherborne of Massachusetts, 
and the scholars trooped by singing their Latin school song, and 
all the 800 performers—the stately ladies in the embroidered silks 
which they had worked so sedulously with their own hands, the 
bishops and abbots in their gilded mitres and copes, the helmeted 
soldiers in their shining mail—swept along in a stately procession 
amid the plaudits of the delighted crowds who dispersed slowly 
among the giant cedars and along the white and gold of the lilied 
lake. Last of all came the familiar strains of the Old Hundredth, 
and then a stanza of ‘God Save the King,’ ending and crowning all. 

I have dwelt thus, at length, on the beauty of this splendid 
historical pageant, because I am satisfied that the wider it is known, 
both here and in America, the more will it be appreciated, and will 
strengthen the sense of our common history and our kindred blood. 
I have left myself no time to speak of the ‘ Chorus,’ which, as in 
the Greek drama, accompanied and illustrated by music of great 
charm, set to appropriate words, the action of the performers. 
Nor am I able to recall, beyond a stray general impression of their 
beauty, the delightful grouping of the apparently innumerable 
army of performers—a very feast of harmonious colour. 

Ten minutes after all was over, while the thunders of applause 
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were still sounding, my young companion and myself were fortunate 
enough, by executing a rapid strategic movement to the rear amid 
the solemn stillness of the cedars, to catch the train with its 
modern dining car on its way to London. Somehow, it was with 
a certain rude wrench that one parted from the historic past to 
rejoin the unromantic present. As the long June day waned at 
last, we were whirled swiftly through the beautiful calm land- 
scape, the stately homes of ancient peace, the dewy hayfields, 
and the twilight woods. There was the wide park and great 
mansion of the Pembroke family, which has given so many of its 
sons to swell the long muster roll of English worthies. There was 
Bemerton, where saintly George Herbert of that blood, lived, and 
sang, and died. There was the heaven-kissing spire of Sarum, 
piercing in severe beauty the faint blue of the summer night. There 
were the humbler homes of England, embosomed in June roses, 
vicarage, and farm, and cottage mellowed by the years into a 
beauty which modern dwellings could never equal for picturesque 
charm, whatever they might do in excellence of sanitation. 
Wherever the eye turned, a great peace, a deep calm seemed to 
brood over the fading landscape, and to furnish a fitting tranquil 
background to the gay historical pageant of the long summer 
day. Again, amid those dim, silent fields, one seemed to see the 
long processions, the mail-clad knights, the ladies with their gold 
embroidered dresses, the mitred prelates and abbots, the monks 
and the nuns, the courtiers and warriors, and to hear the loud 
clang of the tocsin which called young and old to the stubborn 
fight with the Danes. The very fields seemed steeped in a strange 
glamour, that of vanished life, chivalrous or cloistered, fading at 
last before the new desire for knowledge which reared the college 
and the school. 

It is well occasionally to go back thus, and to commemorate 
anniversaries centuries old. It is well to recall the unfailing river 
of our England’s history, broadening onward from age to age. ‘ Seg- 
nius irritant animos demissa per aures, quam que sunt oculis sub- 
jecta fidelibus,’ said the old Roman writer. It will be strange if 
some good does not come of such presentations as this of the 
days and the lives which, though they are long dead and gone, 
yet live within us their children, and of the little northern kingdom 
which has grown so slowly, yet surely, through long ages of strife 
and effort, to a giant Empire, evolving a substantial unity of 
national character, which survives in the England of to-day. 


Lewis Morris. 
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The White Rose. 


Part I. 


‘JHE lidy on the back bench, sitting next the wall! Yes, it’s 
you I mean !’ 

Phoebe, suddenly finding herself the centre of observation, and 
described as a ‘lidy,’ blushed crimson, gave a little gasp, and 
looked straight at the Medium, who was looking straight at her. 
Her heart began to thump so hard that it took her breath away. 
She had been waiting long for this psychological moment, and the 
shock of it was great. For a year she had patiently attended the 
Spiritual Church, vaguely and faintly hoping for some vision that 
might cast a glamour over the dull and painful routine of her life. 
But all the Mediums had passed her by, just as youth, hope, and 
joy had done. On every side of her spirit forms had been dis- 
cerned, but never one for Phoebe. This evening, hitherto, had 
been as other evenings. Mrs. Carr, from the baker’s shop, had 
three spirits all to herself: a spirit with a thick grey beard, a horse- 
shoe pin, and spectacles—a spirit in a nurse’s costume, short and 
florid—and the spirit of a little boy in a navy blue suit, with 
fair hair and a white collar, who described himself as ‘ William’s 
nephew,’ and showed much disappointment at her failure to 
identify ‘ William.’ 

As for Mr. Clarke, the tobacconist from Blake Street, he was 
under the surveillance of an extremely thin spirit, of fifty—a 
rather aggressive spirit, in black, with grey ringlets, who told him 
repeatedly to take courage, and for the next three weeks to exercise 
strict economy, as a business crisis was impending which would tax 
all his resources. He was advised, in business matters, to trust to 
supernatural guidance rather than his own sagacity. This presence 
gave her name as Maria, and Mr. Clarke, with an air of constraint, 
responded to the Medium’s interrogation that he did know the 
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spirit. Henrietta Rogers whispered to Phoebe that Mr. Carr was 
a widower. 

Little Jenny Mellor, three benches from the platform, was 
attended by a really romantic apparition; a tall young man in 
khaki, who could only, when he ‘ passed over,’ have been twenty- 
five years of age. He explained to the Medium, and through her 
to the assembled company, that he was happy and at rest, and 
would watch over Jenny till she joined him on the other side. 
Now, Jenny, it transpired, had known a young man in khaki, who 
died at twenty-three, of enteric, and was tall and dark and hand- 
some. Unfortunately his name was John. The spirit, pressed 
for further information, courteously rendered his name as John 
Arthur ; and the Medium passed on, leaving poor little Jenny to 
wipe away a surreptitious tear with her thin black glove, and 
wonder if her dear Jack could possibly have owned the second 
name of Arthur, and, if so, why he never told her. 

Then came Mr. Porritt’s turn. The spirit to the right of him 
was that of an elderly man, nearly bent double, who had passed 
over, explained the Medium, in a paralytic seizure. She paused 
to assure the company that he appeared as the victim of this 
malady merely for purposes of identification, paralysis, and kindred 
evils, on the other side, being practically non-existent. He had 
on a gold watch-chain, and seemed, by his affectionate demeanour, 
to be a near relative of Mr. Porritt. 

‘Do you know such a gentleman?’ asked the Medium hope- 
fully. 

Mr. Porritt was a man of forty, stout, deliberate, and anxious. 

*I can’t say as I do,’ he answered slowly, weighing his words. 
‘None of my family, so far as I’m aware, ever died of paralysis. 
I knew a man who did,’ he added wistfully, ‘an acquaintance of 
my own he was—but he never wore a gold watch-chain, not to my 
knowledge—being a highly respectable person, but of limited cir- 
cumstances—nor yet any other kind of watch-chain.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Medium. ‘It seemed to me,’ she continued, 
‘as if he had known you in the earth-life; indeed, I should have 
thought you was related to him; but, perhaps, later on you will 
recall it. And if you do not recall it, he must be a spirit that you 
have attracted towards you by your efforts after an ’igher, a more 
spiritual life. There are many such as I ’ave told you,’ and she 
beamed upon the company, ‘ spirits who through our efforts being 
brought into affinity with us, guard us and ’elp us upward, and 
will surround us at our passing over, and show themselves familiar 
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with us and dissipate the fear of death and reveal to us the wonders 
of the other country which is the "Ome Country of our souls.’ 

The Medium spoke, not loudly, but rapidly, in a high, sing- 
song voice. Her cockney accent was execrable, but her sincerity 
must have been obvious to the most prejudiced critic, and she had 
a sweet if not strong face, and rather pathetic brown eyes. 

‘In an ’allowed hour like this,’ she continued, and broke off 
suddenly— 

‘But oh, what a beautiful form I see, behind the lidy at the 
back !’ 

It was Phoebe, whom, in the words already quoted, the Medium 
now addressed. 

‘The spirit is of middle height,’ she continued. ‘She looks to 
me as if she left the earth-life at the age of nineteen or twenty, and 
it was now some years ago. Her ’air is pure golden, and she has 
a lovely colour. She seems the kind of young lady who may have 
passed over in a decline. I cannot express what a beautiful light 
there is on ’er face as she looks at you so affectionately. She is 
taking a white rose, and one by one she strews the petals upon you, 
and I see she means to tell you that for every petal there is some 
spirit friend whose influence surrounds you. She says I am to give 
you the word “ victory,” and it is from Lucy. Do you know such 
a form ?’ 

*‘No—o!’ Phoebe stammered reluctantly, conscious that the 
small company was regarding her with novel interest and respect, 
and wishing with all her heart that she could have claimed acquaint- 
ance with so attractive a spirit. ‘I’m afraid I don’t, miss!’ 

‘Then,’ said the Medium, approvingly, ‘ you have attracted 
her from the ’ome World by your strivings after better things, and 
she will ’elp you to endure until you too pass over; for once again 
I hear a song of victory, and the name Lucy !’ 

The Medium’s utterance was growing distinctly rhythmical ; 
but Phoebe only noted the kind tone, and drank in her words as a 
parched plant water. Something splashed down upon her hand, 
and she started, for she had no idea that she was crying. She 
thought afterwards that it must have been at the word victory. 
The term seemed as irrelevant, flung into her sordid life, as a bright 
banner floating from a low, dark prison house. But she checked 
her tears hastily, and said, ‘ Thank you’ to the Medium, with shy 
fervour. Henrietta Rogers, the girl from the same factory, in 


whose company Phoebe attended the Spiritual Church, whispered 
loudly : 
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‘You lucky girl, Phoebe! Wasn't it beautiful? Did you 
never know anyone like that, dear ? ’ 

But Phoebe only shook her head. Already she felt that she 
would rather not discuss Lucy with Henrietta Rogers. Lucy 
might not care to be discussed. So she was silent, only watching the 
Medium reverently, as she turned from one to another. The Medium, 
though a perfectly genuine, was not an extraordinary woman, and 
her visions, as a rule, suggested only a materialism once removed. 
But to Phoebe she was a seer, a priestess ; she held the keys of a 
wonderful temple—and the girl had enteredin. Very timidly, when 
the meeting was over, she stole up to her and shook hands, and 
was rewarded by a benignant smile and a word of encouragement. 

‘You have had much lonely conflict,’ said the priestess kindly. 
Her real name was Miss Jenkinson; but that is neither here nor 
there. ‘It is always such a joy to me to ’elp those that strive 
alone !’ 

And it was, to do the Medium justice. She was as much in - 
earnest over her particular way of teaching men and women to 
conquer the fear of death as some people are about making fortunes, 
and others about Triposes. It was with these last words ringing 
in her mind that Phoebe parted from Henrietta, who had found 
another companion, and walked back alone to the ‘ Young Women’s 
Home,’ in which she rented a cubicle at three shillings a week. It 
was raining, and the wind threatened, at every step, to turn her 
poor umbrella inside out, and her shoes let in water. Yet she 
seemed to be walking on air. 

Phoebe was one of the women who have never had a lover, and 
never will. Life and love had quietly ignored her—she was born 
to be ignored. There was nothing repulsive about her, neither was 
there any beauty. Sometimes, between the coarse beauty that 
attracts one type of mind, and the refined beauty that attracts 
another, you meet a face that is a mere uncertain blur, and Phoebe 
had such a face. There was no strength in it to bid the weak 
draw near to her ; there was no clinging weakness that might appeal 
to the strong. It was the same with her soul, not coarse nor fine, 
not noble nor ignoble, but seemingly blank, colourless, the soul of a 
drudge. A drudge she was. She earned nine shillings a week by 
carpet-stretching, and when the rent of the cubicle was deducted, 
she had six shillings a week for food and clothing, and the three- 
pence—sometimes sixpence—which she religiously invested in the 
Penny Savings Bank. When the story opens, she had saved six 
pounds. It was not a great deal ; but it meant that she could face 
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sickness and death with tranquillity, feeling that they were luxuries 
for which she could afford to pay. She even liked to picture her- 
self lying in a kind of state, inspiring, in the various inmates of the 
home, the vague reverence and interest with which the dying are 
invested, and for a little while, before the final rest came, tasting 
the sweetness of rest. 

But now, strangely and suddenly, her whole perspective had 
altered. She felt like one groping in a dungeon, for whom an un- 
expected opening has let inlightandair. The desire came upon her 
to tell someone all about it; but there was no one in the home with 
whom she would have cared to commune ; except, perhaps, Hester 
Brooke. Hester Brooke had a small room of her own in the home. 
She was a typewriter ; but, by and by, she meant to be a journalist ; 
meanwhile, the resources of Toynbee Hall were open to her, and she 
belonged to the Ethical Society, which hoped great things of her. 
She was the orphan daughter of a country clergyman, with many 
friends, but no relatives, and extremely little money. The inmates 
of the home, on the whole, admired her greatly, and called her Miss 
Brooke ; only a few rigid church or chapel goers spoke of her as 
‘no better than an Atheist.’ Atheist or no Atheist, however, she 
was the one person in whom Phoebe, at this crisis, felt tempted to 
confide ; and before she made up her mind to do so, she had knocked 
timidly at the door. A low, clear voice said, ‘ Come in.’ 

It was a young face that looked up at her entrance; young, 
but scored and worn, asif the mental and emotional life behind 
it had been too eager and too vivid for the somewhat fragile frame. 
Already she must have suffered; but people are loved in the 
degree that they suffer; and it was so with Hester. She sprang 
up to greet the visitor, putting down her book on the table. It 
was a large book, whose title would have conveyed no meaning to 
Phoebe, being the Prolegomena to Ethics, by T. H. Green. She 
shook hands cordially, and glanced at the kettle, which was on the 
verge of boiling. 

“I was just going to make cocoa,’ she said, ‘and you shall 
have some too. Take off your hat and jacket, won’t you? You 
look so wet and cold !’ 

There was a bright little fire, and Phoebe, looking at it, shrank 
from the thought of the large, cold dormitory, or the crowded 
supper-room. The next moment, she had sunk weakly into a 
comfortable chair. 

‘Thank you very much,’ she said. ‘But I didn’t come for 
that. I came—I came to see if you believed in spirits.’ 
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Hester turned and glanced at her guest, the boiling kettle 
poised in her hand. All her motions were quick and deft, and 
already she had mixed cocoa and Swiss milk generously in Phoebe’s 
cup—a breakfast cup, no teacup! Her mind went back to T. H. 
Green, and to the spiritual principle in Nature and in conscious- 
ness. 

‘Spirits?’ she said vaguely. ‘Yes—no—— Yes! What 
kind of spirits 2’ 

‘She said she saw one watching over me,’ Phoebe replied 
boldly. ‘ Her name was Lucy ; she had pretty hair!’ 

‘The Medium said so?’ inquired Hester, who by this time 
had remembered what church Phoebe attended. She glanced 
appealingly at the Prolegomena, as if for instruction, which was 
not forthcoming—what had Green’s Prolegomena to do with spooks ? 
Unless, indeed, they were a ‘ relative reality.’ Hester anchored on 
that phrase. 

‘Yes, the Medium,’ answered Phoebe. ‘Such a nice, kind 
lady. My cousin—him that keeps the fish shop—says all these 
things are rot, and I’m a fool to go. But nothing ever came to 
me before—and if it had been true!’ 

‘Yes!’ said Hester. She had stirred the cocoa carefully, and 
now presented the brimming cup to Phoebe. Then she passed the 
biscuits. ) 

‘The Swiss milk partly sweetens it,’ she explained, ‘ so I haven’t 
put in sugar. Help yourself, and tell me some more.’ 

‘ There’s no more to speak of,’ said Phoebe wistfully. ‘1 suppose 
you don’t believe init. Only it seemed like being thought about— 
that’s all!’ 


‘I know,’ said Hester. ‘You are thought about—we all are. 
We are never left alone.’ 

‘Then you think it was true?’ said Phoebe, the dull eyes 
kindling. Hester gripped her anchor. 

“I think itis true for you,’ she answered. ‘Just as that book’— 
she pointed to the Prolegomena— ‘is true for me. I think it came 
to you as this book came to me, to help you to believe in the Abs —— 
I mean in God. I think it is far more true than you can possibly 
imagine. Only, if I were you, I wouldn’t think too much about it, 
or be always wanting to hear about spirits, and perhaps see them 
yourself, You would soon get unsettled. You would begin to 
fancy things. I wouldn’t even talk about Lucy, except to me. 
I would go straight on with other things ; but I would always bear it 
in your mind that you are not forgotten; that it matters whether 
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we do wrong or right, and are selfish or unselfish, to someone 
besides ourselves; that you aren’t all alone—there is a great 
beautiful life all round you, and you must never despair or give in, 
because you are loved and remembered.’ 

There was a pause. Phoebe, gazing with round eyes at the 
speaker, now recalled her cocoa, still scalding hot, and began to 
sip it delicately. 

‘Do take some sugar!’ said Hester. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Phoebe. ‘But it’s just right. It’s 
beautiful! And what you say is beautiful, though I don’t under- 
stand every word. But there’s some more I have to tell you, 
about a rose—a white rose. She said that Lucy held it, and the 
leaves were falling over me, and every leaf was like a loving thought 
from someone that had passed over. And there was a song of 
victory.’ 

‘That is lovely!’ said Hester, and paused, at her wit’s end 
what to say that should neither discourage nor unduly encourage 
Phoebe. 

‘ But people do that before they die ; some people!’ she added 
hastily. ‘Dying can’t make them do it. I know a person, so 
clever and so great, and yet so kind and patient, and suffering 
fools gladly. I think that person gives a rose to everyone, just by 
being good and generous—and those roses never die.’ 

Her face grew eager, and aglow with a girl’s hero-worship ; 
she had half forgotten Phoebe, who was looking at her with dawning 
comprehension. 

‘I think I see,’ she said solemnly. ‘But, Miss Brooke, we 
haven’t all got roses !’ 

‘Yes, we have!’ said Hester promptly. ‘I used to think 
that. But—we find them as we give them away.’ 

Then they began to talk of other things, and by and by, still 
solemnly, Phoebe thanked Hester for the cocoa, and departed, not 
without promising to come again soon. Hester, left alone, laughed 
in a puzzled way. 

‘I do hate to be didactic,’ she murmured; ‘ but there wasn’t 
anything else to be! And why shouldn’t she have a spirit sister 
called Lucy? It’s just another symbol, and life’s made up of 
symbols. We’re symbols ourselves! Poor little soul, she looks as 
if her life hadn’t had a grain of romance in it, not one grain. I feel 
inclined to bless that Medium for giving her a spook all of her own— 
such a sweet spook, too. Besides, I shouldn’t wonder if it’s true, 
and the air’s full of them.’ 
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i She looked meditatively round the room, with the expression 
a of one whom nothing in earth or Heaven would surprise—a frequent 
| frame of mind in people who are reading metaphysics, and have 
learned that chairs and tables are abstract, ideas concrete. Then 
q she drew a long sigh, hoped benevolently that Phoebe would not 
i be unhinged by this sudden irruption of the unseen world into the 
i seen world, decided to ask her to cocoa again next Sunday, and 
i plunged once more into the Prolegomena to Ethics, hardly realising 
that she herself, that night, had given Phoebe another rose. 





Part II. 


i Propte felt, rather than said, that Phoebe had altered. The 
i alteration was too vague to be defined in speech. Something 
i looked out of her lustreless eyes that reminded Hester of a prisoner 
tH: at a barred window. Her bodily health was failing week by week— 
ii) carpet-stretchers are a short-lived race. But an inner life was 
\ deepening ; the whole face was less of a blur. On Sunday after- 
noons and evenings she went faithfully to the Spiritual Church ; 
but though Medium succeeded Medium, she was singled out no 
Mi more, a fact which, to Hester’s relief, hardly seemed to depress 
My. her. The two girls saw each other often, and from time to time 
talked of Lucy and of the white rose; and, not without dismay, 
d Hester saw that both were growing far more real to Phoebe. But 
the dismay passed, as she saw also Phoebe’s old stony isolation 
iW melting away. 

WN ‘Td like,’ she said once, wistfully, ‘ to give away roses !’ 
‘Why,’ said Hester, ‘ you do, every day! Don’t you know, 
Phoebe, all the people in the home are growing fonder of you ? 
You are so thoughtful, so kind.’ 

it ‘Me ?’ answered Phoebe, reflecting over this information, and 
i putting it aside. ‘Oh, no, that’s all your fancy! But I do feel 
iM happier, somehow—I feel as if I'd got more room. And, Hester ’— 
i her friend had dispensed with ‘ Miss Brooke,’ ‘if I pass over first, 
i Lucy and me will look out for you.’ 

‘ti ‘That will be lovely!’ Hester said, with a faint sigh—a sigh 
a of regret, maybe, for this warm, human, half-substantial heaven. 
i ‘ But do take care, Phoebe. I don’t want you to pass over just yet. 
a And you are so dreadfully thin.’ 

4 Indeed, for some time, the ‘ hands’ at the factory where Phoebe 
i worked had wondered whether she or Henrietta Rogers would 
fi ‘ go first.’ Of late, the balance of opinion had favoured Henrietta ; 
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but Henrietta was engaged, while Phoebe wasn’t. Only, her lover 
was in Canada, and she was powerless to join him. 

‘I do feel weak and ill!’ she confessed ruefully, to Phoebe, 
one day in the interval allowed for dinner. ‘I wouldn’t care if it 
wasn’t for Ted. If I was once out there, he says, I could get light 
work easy, and the doctor believes it would cure me, the voyage 
and the change ; but it will be six months before we save the passage- 
money, and in six months I'll be dead. And he talks in every 
blooming letter about our little home.’ 

The girl who never had a lover looked at the girl who had. 
And really it didn’t seem to matter about a proper grave, or a 
proper funeral. 

“You can go now!’ she said breathlessly. ‘Can you manage 
with six pounds ten ? for if you can, I'll give it you !’ 

Henrietta dropped the coarse, thick sandwich of fat bacon, 
through which she was plodding patiently, and picked it up again, 
and dusted it with a dingy pocket-handkerchief before she spoke. 

‘You!’ she exclaimed incredulously. 

« © Yes, me!’ said Phoebe, not without pride. ‘I saved it up 
against being laid aside—and I did think of being buried in the 
country where my people used to be. But, after all, we don’t 
bide where we lie, and I’d be far more comfortable to think of you 
two well and happy.’ 

‘But, Phoebe—if you were ill long! If you had to go to the 
Union, and all along of us!’ 

*I don’t look at it as I used,’ said Phoebe with tranquillity. 
‘There’s many better’n me passed over from the Union, and has 
no name to their graves, and no trees near by, no anything.’ 

She paused—the dream came to her of a country, with green 
fields, deep shadowy gardens. But not the country that you 
reached on a Bank holiday, by travelling to Loughton: something 
free from London smuts. She turned, and with a vague surprise 
saw that Henrietta’s eyes were full of tears. She bent towards her 
with a sudden impulse, and the two girls kissed each other. 

In less than three weeks matters had been arranged, and 
Henrietta had sailed for Canada. Phoebe had seen her off, for it 
was the half-holiday. The next Sunday afternoon she met Hester 
on the stairs. 

“Phoebe, it’s too cold for you to go out!’ said the latter critic- 
ally. ‘And where’s your fur ?’ 

Phoebe confessed, guiltily, that she had lent this relic of the 
palmy days, when her father and mother, dead so long, had kept 
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a grocer’s shop in an Essex village, to the occupant of the next 
cubicle. 

‘ Only for the day,’ she said. ‘ You see, she was going to meet 
her Friend, and she did look so nice in it.’ 

The better class of girls in Phoebe’s position do not talk about 
a ‘young man.’ They use the word Friend, with a capital letter. 

‘ But——’ began Hester. 

‘She didn’t know I was going out,’ Phoebe added hastily. 
‘Indeed, I’m hardly fit ; but Miss Jenkinson speaks this afternoon, 
she that told me about Lucy, and I shouldn’t like to miss it.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve a spare wrap you must have,’ said Hester. ‘ But, 
Phoebe, I’m going with you; you're not equal to going alone. Come 
into my room, and I'll be ready in a moment.’ 

She was, and the two went out into the wild but sunny March 
day. Hester’s investigations had never yet led her among Mediums, 
but being a spiritual nomad, she could make herself at home any- 
where, and when they reached the hall, the audience, with its 
quaint mingling of stolidity and wistful hope, the Medium, with 
her slipshod English and her serene convictions, the curious 
bread-and-butter heaven, without the bread and butter—most of 
all, Phoebe’s small, thin face, with the new light upon it—struck her 
as somewhat pathetic. She could have laughed or cried ; she did 
neither, not even when the Medium, her peroration over, descended 
on her like a homing bird, and described, surrounding her, no fewer 
than four phantoms, one of which, weakly yielding to the drift of 
popular feeling, Hester identified as ‘ probably an aunt.’ 

Phoebe sat by her, proud and pleased at the magnitude of her 
friend’s spirit retinue, yet looking ill—so ill that Hester, from time 
to time, scrutinised her anxiously. The Medium travelled nearly 
round the ‘ circle,’ then suddenly came back to Phoebe. 

“I don’t just now see any spirit form with you,’ she said slowly, 
like one groping in the dark. ‘But there are voices, there are 
flowers—roses.’ 

Hester, with a momentary thrill, glanced at Phoebe. The girl 
was looking straight at the Medium, with a singularly bright, 
happy expression. The next instant, Hester caught her as she 
swayed on the bench and fell. 

They laid her down gently, and someone ran for brandy, another 
for the nearest doctor ; and presently she revived a little, and her 
eyes opened. The afternoon sunshine was streaming into the 
room ; in the embrasure of one window was a great vase of early 
daffodils, and it kindled them to glory. Hester, who was holding 
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Phoebe’s hand, felt a slight pressure of her own, and bending 
nearer, she saw that Phoebe’s gaze was fixed on the yellow daffodils, 
a gaze of wonderful content. What were they to those dying 
eyes? The pressure on her hand grew tighter—and relaxed. 

The easy tears were running down the Medium’s face. To 
her, the air was full of bells, and flowers, and spirit toys, and 
harmonies of triumph. But Hester heard nothing, saw nothing, 
but the dumb peace on Phoebe’s face. 

‘I never knew,’ said the Medium, ‘ a sweeter passing over!’ 


May KENDALL. 
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The Summer Trout. 


HEN the rhythmic murmur of the distant mowing-machine has 
announced the beginning of harvest, and the thick foliage of 
summer hangs dark and green over the stream, many a trout-fisher 
will hang up his rod until the September floods have cleared the 
water of its accumulation of moss and weed, and the trout have 
regained some of the energy and appetite of earlier days. 

But how many brother anglers are there who, all through the 
spring and early summer, have to be content to smell the trout 
afar off, and take their holiday when the schools have broken up 
and the rivers have dwindled down to their lowest level? They 
are an enthusiastic lot, these fishermen who leave their wives and 
children to the care of the sands of the sea, and betake themselves 
to that waterside club ‘ where the women cease from troubling and 
the wicked are at rest.’ Where, also, they Jabour assiduously from 
morn till dusk, whipping the crystal pools, where not so much as 
a fin shows itself, struggling over boulder and briar, mountain and 
moor, with a tremendous, but not discreditable, expenditure of 
energy, buoyed up by the eternal hope that the next cast may 
induce a fish to rise. 

The sun scorches them from above, the heat from the sun-baked 
rocks smites them from below, there is a very plague of flies, and 
even the cheery whitethroat in the willows seems to be oppressed 
with the lassitude of summer, and sings in a less lively tone. The 
fierce rays of light penetrate the clear water and illumine the gravel 
that lies at the bottom of the deepest pools. The surface of the 
stream is as smooth as glass, save where the trickling current— 
all that is left of the amber flood of spring—with a faint rippling 
song twists its idle way between the stones of the river-bed. One 
might as well angle on the dusty roads, but our ardent friends 
work off their abundance of excess energy with a perseverance 
which is so tragically pitiful that it makes one feel hot and jaded 
to think of it. 
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Unwearily they plod their woful way under the most unpro- 


pitious circumstances, and vainly, with all the forces of nature 
against them, hope to outwit the cunning trout—‘a trout that is 
more sharp-sighted than any hawk, and more watchful and timorous 
than your high-mettled merlin is bold. . . ... Some few give up the 
chase disappointed. 


In meek despondency they eye 
The shrunken pools, the rainless sky, 


and tap the face of the barometer that aggravatingly oscillates at 
‘Set fair’; but the majority of these gallant anglers, who turn up 
every summer like birds of passage, will, after a day of dire tribula- 
tion and weariness, which they pretend not to feel, set out for the 
riverside under similar conditions on the morrow, as keen and as 
full of hope of sport as when they were about to wet the first line of 
the season. 

There is not much wrong with the morals of men who will do 
that, and they deserve our deepest respect and sympathy. Is it 
not exceedingly hard, after a day of toil and trial, and no fish, to 
have to face a wife whom you know did not expect you to catch 
any when you set out, and the family of kiddies who did? What 
feelings are those that we would so willingly suppress, and which 
intrude so persistently upon the mind, when the youngsters clamour 
round with questions and anxious glances, when they peer into 
your empty basket, dip into your waders, socks, and even your 
soddened brogues, until at last the faces are disappointed, and you 
feel that some of that firm unquestionable faith the little chaps had 
in you has slipped away, that some of your prestige has been lost 
somewhere. 

It is so hard, too, to find an excuse for a blank day that 
will satisfy everybody, but when an afternoon on the rocks after 
crabs is suggested, or a boat, some lines, and mussels for bait are 
being talked about, and there is evident excitement among the 
brood, you may say that the smell of the sea-water makes you 
sick—not that that would deter you for a moment from joining 
the party, but you have at last really devised a new scheme for 
circumventing the ways of the wily trout which cannot possibly 
fail, so that the next day you are again by the brook. 

An angler, however, must not be too sensitive to trouble and 
ill-luck. Worse things than an empty creel, a disappointed family, 
the heat, and a plague of flies may await him. There are days 
when the tail fly of your cast will persist in hiding its barb in your 
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tweed jacket, just between the shoulder-blades, or, worse still, in 
such a part of your trousers that partial disrobement is necessary 
before it can be extricated. In your struggles to liberate yourself 
from either such ignominious situation, while you are glancing round 
to see that no one is looking, another hook becomes attached to 
your elbow and a third runs into your ear. Having successfully 
got out of the difficulty, you intend to try a new cast and place it 
on a stone near by while you light a pipe. But the gusts of wind 
that have effectually disposed of your third match—and you have 
only two left—have also blown the cast into a tangle of brambles 
where to find it is impossible. On such days as these one is fortunate 
who does not, by stepping into an unseen hole, get some water 
into his waders, where it will gurgle and squeeze for liberty with 
such persistence that there’s nothing for it but to remove brogues, 
socks and waders, marvelling that such a little drop should prove 
so uncomfortable, and swearing at the trouble and loss of time 
it has involved. If you are not careful, a slippery stone may be 
the means of sitting you roughly down in three feet of water, and, 
in your efforts to save yourself, the top piece of the rod gets splin- 
tered and the line tied in a knot at the top of an alder-bush. 

Begin a day with trials of this kind and they will follow you 
about until evening, if you can endure them so long. If it is hot 
it is bad enough, but wind is worse ; and, in either case, to sit down 
and eat one’s sandwiches—provided they haven’t been lost on the 
way or left reposing on a bank two miles lower down—is a positive 
effort, and to fall back upon a faithful flask for relief does not even 
dispel the dejection and ill-luck that have accompanied you. 

So great are the worries and troubles that sometimes—more 
particularly in these later days—beset the angler, that I once heard 
a friend, as keen an angler as ever wetted a line, in the darkness of 
despair, swear by all the rivers of the earth and all the waters 
under the earth that he would never fish again. He clinched his 
oath by taking the longest drink of whisky that ever I saw an 
angler swallow, and with a ‘ Never again!’ muttered between his 
teeth, and a look at me that expressed as plainly as possible the 
words ‘ Poor deluded fool!’ he turned away. Next day, however, 
he was back again at the riverside—for such is the fascination of 
angling ! 

Delightful as it is to snatch a good day’s sport in July or August, 
when a heavy rainfall has washed clean the hot and dusty surface 
of the earth, when the air is as fresh as that of May and the streams 

are swollen with a flood of that foamy pale ale description so 
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loved by fishermen, such days are like angels’ visits, and if we 
would catch trout during the brief holiday that custom has ordained 
shall fall at the tail end of summer, we must adapt ourselves to the 
conditions of the water that generally prevail at that season. We 
must not live in the vain hope that Jupiter Pluvius will turn away 
from his wrath, and to-morrow or next day make the mountain 
rills to ripple with the merry laughter of spring waters and the 
rivers to flow in a flood of golden brown bejewelled with silvery 
foam. And although we would not deprive the undaunted fisher- 
man of the wholesome exercise and the pleasure of the toil that he 
experiences when in quest of the summer trout on an impossible day, 
I would suggest that many a one would be spared disappointment 
if he were to be content with other things until the ‘ rise ’ comes on 
in the evening. 

Let the summer sun blaze upon the flowery earth until the 
landscape pales beneath his briiliant rays, and, even as the trout 
are basking under the greenery of overhanging banks, let us wile 
away the hours in contentment, dozing in the grateful shade of the 
woods, or, better still, lying among the heather, offering burnt- 
offerings in the pipe of peace to the gracious beauty of the summer 
and listening to the legends the old mountains have to tell. 

Although far away in the downy clouds, the skylark will accom- 
pany us with its heaven-sent melodies, the hum of bees will mingle 
with the gaiety of the rippling brook, and the fragrance of heather 
and wild thyme, the refreshing odour of peat and green rushes, 
and the warm sweet scent of gorse will blend with the shimmer- 
ing atmosphere of summer that rises like incense from the purple 
moor. 

Miles away the blue sea stretches across the horizon, its little 
ripples ever curling and tossing themselves into running lines of 
foam. A little nearer, and the yellow sands of a tidal river are 
girt by fields of whitening grain and darkening woods, through 
which the white roads of the valley thread their winding ways. 

Here and there a wheat stack gleams in the corner of a field that 
has been stripped of its golden wealth, and amid the beauty and 
the ripeness of the earth the naked stubble speaks of the fulfilment 
of nature’s promise, of the pathos that haunts the harvest of the 
year. 

The declining sun now sheds a rosy light across the eastern hills, 
a wandering beetle drones past on its evening flight, and 


All the air a solemn stillness holds. 
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High up among the grey rocks a goatsucker is hawking for moths, 
and its lonely voice trembles across the melancholy moor. But 
before the waters of the stream have mirrored the lingering glints 
of day, their surface will be ruffled with the dimples and ripples of 
many rising trout. 

With the silence of a water-vole, that slides into its aquatic 
home without flop or splash, the big fish are feeding upon the 
unsuspecting sedge-flies in the shadows of the reeds. In shallower 
and more open places the smaller trout are revelling in a cloud of 
gnats, and the angler, already prepared with the finest of casting 
lines and the lightest of rods, is enjoying the good sport that the 
evening rise affords. For an hour or two the fish will continue 
feeding with the appetite and energy of May. Almost every cast 
will move a fish, and the angler will be exhilarated by the delicious 
coolness of evening, thrilled with the excitement of the rise, and his 
skill will not go unrewarded. 

As suddenly as they began the fish cease feeding. Whether 
the white mist that is creeping up the valley a mile away smites 
the stream with its chilly breath and bids the leaping trout be silent, 
or whether it is some other influence that thrills the water from 
estuary to moorland spring, it is certain that no poacher’s dynamite 
charge ever more effectively checked the rise and smoothed the 
stream than the first cold touch of that fleecy veil of eventide 
invariably appears to do. To attempt to rise a trout after we 
have felt the chilly breath of the dying day and heard the twittering 
bat—that swallow of the twilight—merrily chasing the grey-winged 
moth, is vanity and vexation. Better to reel up and turn our faces 
towards the valley and home. 

A. T. JoHNson. 
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Walking as Education. 


N Denmark they have high schools for servant-girls. I attended 
one at Otterup, in the island of Fiinen, and found a hundred 
and forty girls there. They were there for a three-months’ course 
—for the months of March, April, and May, to be exact—and 
had all left their situations for the purpose and would return 
to them at the conclusion of the term. They were being 
instructed in the usual branches of secondary education, languages 
being a feature. There was no obligation for them to attend, and 
they had to pay something towards the expense of their board and 
tuition. 

The building was just about large enough to sleep the hundred 
and forty. It was situated in the country, and on the Sunday 
afternoon I spent there the girls had all gone for a walk in the 
neighbouring woods. It was presided over by a director and his 
wife ; the latter was sister to the Minister of the Interior, and had 
herself been trained to the law. In the course of the year the 
building was occupied by three distinct sets of students. When 
the servants left at the end of May a number of professors and 
their pupils from the University of Copenhagen would spend the 
summer months there. In October the building would be given 
over to artisans, who would continue there for five months, and 
that would bring the time round for the servant girls again. 

The first call I made in Copenhagen brought me face to face 
with the practical results of the high school. The lady was out, 
and while I talked to the servant, it must have struck her that she 
could speak better English than I could Danish, so the conversation 
was continued in my own language. Subsequently I saw the lady 
and commented on the fact that her servant could speak English. 
She answered : 

‘Not only English, but she goes every morning for an hour to 
her German lesson.’ 

_ ‘But can you spare her ?’ 
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i ‘Oh, servants are as difficult to get in Denmark as in England, 

iq and they lay down the conditions on which they will stop.’ 

‘ H I have heard of many conditions laid down by English servants 

ii relative to their night out, their liberty to dispense with a cap, and 

{ so forth, but never once that they should be allowed to continue 

a their education in any form whatever. I am not in a position 

4" to say what the effect of all this learning has on the servant-girls, 

and some ladies of my acquaintance do not hesitate to say it must 

spoil them. However, I speak within my knowledge when I say 
it certainly does not spoil them as cooks, and in the particular 

i instance I referred to the girl was not spoiled in one most important 

| matter, for her mistress told me she was entrusted with a latch- 

key ! 

Good Bishop Grundtvid used to pray for his country, ‘May 
few have too much, and fewer still too little.’ The prayer has been 
Ml heard, and the Danes are a nation of workers, and hard workers, 

too. So it is not surprising that they have little time for reading, 








and the name of Dr. Georges Brandes is perhaps the only one known 
outside Denmark as a literary man in the front rank. Almost the 
| only works I saw exposed for sale were translations from Dickens, 
| Drummond, and Currer Bell. This by no means would be a fair 
| criterion of the general intelligence of the people. There seems an 
y utter absence of the thriftless, hopeless class in Denmark. There 
q are no corner-men, no touts outside the museums or galleries, no 
j  eadgers under any pretext whatever. To the eye of a stranger 
i there do not seem to be any poor, for the old-age pension scheme 
i accounts for all indigent people over sixty, and begging is strictly 
| forbidden, and not even an organ may be played in the streets, 
i which is nothing but begging under a thin disguise, for nobody 
i wants the music and pays to get rid of the grinder. The system 
| of education in Denmark has the merit of training people to take 
care of themselves, and what system could do more ? 

H I am not going into the causes which make high schools for 
servant-girls and young mechanics outside the horizon of prac- 
i tical life in England. You have only to mention the servant’s 
cad hour for a German lesson to an English mistress to see how 
' impossible it would be. If you mentioned it to the girl herself, 

she would be unable even to appreciate the situation. With 
vt regard to the other sex, the compulsory military training of the 

| Continent makes their young men familiar with a break of a 
year or two in their business life to which an Englishman is a 

stranger. As, however, all agree it is very desirable that education 
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should be continued beyond the ordinary school-age, I should like 
to bring out how much may be acquired in the mere process of 
walking. I mean by that, walks to Paris, Hamburg, or Copen- 
hagen, or, if time permits, longer walks to Rome, Venice, or Buda- 
Pesth. The subject has rarely been touched upon, possibly from 
the dearth of walkers, or possibly because, like ‘ Walking Stewart,’ 
they prefer to talk on any other subject than that which they have 
seen and heard on their wanderings. 

The roads of every country in Europe are familiar to me except 
those of Russia, Turkey, Greece, and Sweden. I have walked 
through France from north to south, and nearly from east to west. 
I have walked through a large part of Germany, and have crossed 
the Alps on foot by three different passes. I know the roads of Italy 
from the frontier at Chiasso to Rome, and from Ala to Venice. 
I have been across pathless Bohemia, and through Hungary and 
the Austrian Tyrol. I have walked in Spain, Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Holland. I have even walked through the 
little republic of Andorre. I am able, therefore, to appreciate the 
advantages and the cost and the drawbacks of such exercise, but 
my present purpose is to bring out how far it might serve as an 
education. 

People with money can choose their own way of being educated ; 
it is for those with limited means, as limited as the means of servants 
and mechanics, that I write. I am not forgetful of the difficulties 
in the way of unprotected girls going far from home and in countries 
where they could not make themselves understood, but in these 
days the sex have shown themselves so well able to take care of 
Number One, and so adventurous are their spirits, that I hesitate to 
exclude them from consideration. Still, what I write is for that 
large class of young men who are anxious to improve themselves 
and do not quite see how to set about it. The first question with 
most young people is the cost. If that be not within their means, 
all else is as well left untold. 

It is a little difficult for one who has not been obliged to be 
economical to say on how little a walking tour can be done. Still, 
if he found it exceedingly cheap, though he did not specially strive 
after cheapness, what is likely to be the experience of those who 
do? When I have advocated in public the advantage of walking 
tours, I have generally asked the chairman of the meeting to read 
some of my bills, lest the audience should think me guilty of 
exaggerating the figures. Four francs and three marks are the 
usual charges for a five-course dinner, with bed and breakfast. 
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As a pedestrian really needs nothing more than very light refresh- 
ments on his walk, which can be obtained for a few pence, it will 
be obvious four shillings a day will cover the necessary cost. George 
Borrow tells how he walked to London from Norwich, a distance of 
112 miles, on a pint of ale, halfa pint of milk, a roll of bread, and two 
apples, the whole costing 54d. To the cost of one’s board must 
be added the cost of reaching the foreign port where the walk is to 
begin, but so cheap are fares, and so liberal is the usual holiday 
expenditure, that it should prove no obstacle. 

1. A walking tour is bound to teach a certain amount of 
geography. It teaches the level of the country, the position of 
towns, the flow of rivers, and the nature of the soil. These things 
lie on the surface. Sometimes one is obliged to learn. Once in 
Italy I had a suspicion I was walking in the wrong direction, but 
so lonely was the district I did not meet a soul. I consulted my 
map and saw that I was walking against the flow of the river, 
whereas I ought to have been walking with it. The course of the 
Po was impressed on my mind in a way no geography book could 
have done it. Before I started for Denmark, though I had heard 
of the Great and Little Belt, I had to learn that in point of size 
they stood in the ratio of one to four. The average Englishman 
whose idea of a lake is derived from Windermere, of a mountain 
from Snowdon, and of a river from the Thames or Severn, will 
open his eyes if he finds himself by the side of Lake Constance, or 
if he crosses the Alps and Pyrenees, and if he ‘ does’ the 700 miles 
of the Rhine. 

The wanderings of a man with his eyes open will lead to the 
knowledge that varying customs and manners are the outcome of 
physical surroundings. 

When first I went to Portugal I shared all the indignation of my 
countrymen at the lazy habits of the people of the peninsula. Before 
I had reached my hotel, about half an hour’s walk from the landing- 
stage, I determined never to say another word against them, for the 
enervating heat took all the energy out of me. When one finds 
wine universally drunk in the Landes of France, one may be sure 
the water-supply is more than doubtful; and when one finds 
early rising prevalent throughout Italy, one may discover that 
the soil is such that extra hours are needful to wring a living out 
of it at all. 

Should I be wrong if I said the average knowledge as to the 
height of mountains is confined to the height of its highest peak ? 
When I went to Venice I crossed the Alps at the Brenner Pass, 
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and I learnt by a letter from home that some pious soul had put 
up a petition at a prayer-meeting that I might not be lost in the 
snow. It was towards the end of October, and on the first of that 
month the fathers of Mount St. Bernard begin their search for any- 
one in need. That is one pass, and the Brenner is another, 
and there was about as much danger (perhaps less) in crossing 
the Brenner as in walking down Regent Street, the difference in 
height between the St. Bernard and the Brenner being some thou- 
sands of feet; but, as Browning says, 


Our interest is on the dangerous edge of things, 


and while everyone knows the perils of the pass 11,000 feet in 
height, few but the actual traveller know the pass that can be 
crossed in perfect safety. On my walk to Monte Carlo I learnt 
there was another part of the Alps, Les Alpilles, which can be 
crossed between the hours of luncheon and afternoon tea. 

For commercial geography the walker sees (always supposing 
he keeps his eyes open) not only the products on which a country 
depends for support, but also he sees how and where they are pro- 
duced. While thousands have seen the timber-rafts on the Rhine, 
how many have penetrated to the woods and forests of Austria and 
Bavaria and seen the trees growing and the woodmen in the act of 
felling them? When I walked across Denmark I carried with me 
the knowledge of the uniform quality of Danish butter, and I 
traced this uniformity to its source. All the cows (at least in the 
island of Fiinen) were roan in colour. They did not graze at will, 
but had a uniform allowance of pasture, this being secured by 
tethers fastened to stakes at uniform distances in the fields. The 
milk was turned into butter at a local factory under Government 
inspection, and all which did not reach a certain standard was 
excluded from the foreign market, and had to be consumed at 
home. 

Local industries force themselves on one’s attention. Walking to 
Rome, I had almost forgotten that coal was found anywhere out of 
England until in the neighbourhood of Saarbriick I met the miners 
black from the pit returning home. When I sat down to my first 
luncheon on German soil near Treves, and found I was charged but 
twopence for a bottle of Moselle wine, the fact that I had entered 
the wine district was unmistakable. As I passed along the Belgian 
roads between Mechlin and Brussels and saw every cottager busy 
with lace, I needed no other reminder of one industry for which 
the Flemings have long been famous. At Basle I found the con- 
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ductors of every tramcar I entered tried to trade off upon me one of 
the innumerable watches made in that city; while as I passed 
through Leghorn and noticed that one shop in every four was a 
bane di lotto, I learnt how it is that Italians remain so poor despite 
their industry and economy combined. Thus facts of life impressed 
my mind in a way the pages of a book had never done. 

2. Next the traveller learns at first hand the true character of 
the people among whom he finds himself. Instances of civility and 
churlishness, of rapacity and honest dealing, can be gleaned 
anywhere. It is the people in a lump that tell their tale. No 
words can convey the true charm of Ireland, for it lies in the bon- 
homie and the open-heartedness of the people. I should imagine 
that the following could only have happened in Ireland. I was 
having some luncheon at an inn in Cashel when I fell into con- 
versation with the only other occupant of the room. On learning 
that I was walking across his country for the purpose of seeing it, 
he invited me to his house to stay with him over the Sunday. It 
was the year 1888, when landlords were having a bad time, and he 
had no servant in the house. Still, his groom cooked the dinner, 
the gentleman himself got ready my bath and brought me tea in 
my bedroom in the morning, and his sister washed my only change 
of garments that I might present a respectable appearance on the 
Sunday. They parted from me on the Monday with expressions 
of genuine regret. I was an absolute stranger to them, and my 
travel-stained appearance could not have afforded them the slight 
satisfaction of having a well-dressed gentleman in their company. 
I can only put this down to the genuine goodness of the Irish 
heart, which peeps out in the answer of every peasant you ques- 
tion, and in every hotel companion you come across. 

3. I next come to the acquisition of foreign languages, which 
walking abroad is bound to entail. It is quite true that a traveller 
may visit the principal cities of Europe, and inspect the chief objects 
of interest in them, and never be called upon to say a foreign word, 
and he may learn all he wishes to hear in his native tongue. A 
wealthy member of Parliament once told me he had gone over the 
Continent on the strength of a single sentence, ‘ Are the beds well 
aired.’ We are often told that English is now taught in all the 
public elementary schools abroad, so there is no need to acquire 
other languages. Well, if Max Miiller was right when he said, 
“He that knows only one language knows none,’ and if the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign tongue is one of the best mental exercises possible, 
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then the question of the value of learning another tongue from a 
utilitarian point of view is out of court, as one learns for learning’s 
sake. I wish then to correct a mistake as to the general prevalence 
of English-speaking on the Continent, and especially in France. 
When I walked to Monte Carlo I stayed in twenty-three hotels 
en route, and except in Paris and Fontainebleau I only came across 
one individual who could speak English, and he was landlord of 
an hotel at Peage de Rousillon, who had formerly been valet to an 
English gentleman. Even in Monaco neither my landlord nor 
waiters spoke English. In Spain (of course outside Madrid and 
Barcelona) you need never expect to find anyone speaking any- 
thing but his own language ; even in Seville a waiter’s vocabulary 
never extended beyond French. In Italy you will find English 
spoken in such places as Rome, Venice, and Florence, but if my 
experience goes for anything you will not hear it in Vicenza, Leg- 
horn, Piacenza, Parma, or Civita Vecchia. In Switzerland you may 
hear English spoken everywhere, but in Germany it will be con- 
fined to the great towns by the Rhine, and towns of such importance 
as Dresden, Magdeburg, &c. In Denmark, in spite of my English- 
speaking servant-girl, I found no one in such towns as Ribe, K6rsor, 
Nyborg, Ringsted, or Roskilde who knew how to speak English. 
As might be expected, in all wayside inns where I have stopped for 
refreshment, it has been an unknown quantity. So it is imperative 
that a man should speak the native tongue of the country he walks 
in if he wants to be fed, and still more if he does not want to be 
cheated. 

Some years ago Lord Dufferin voiced public experience when he 
spoke of the unsatisfactory way in which foreign languages are 
taught in English schools. The results are totally inadequate to 
the time and money expended on the subject. Just as every girl 
of the better classes gives at least ten years to the acquisition of 
music, while it remains a rare thing for a company of twenty ladies 
to yield one who can put in a second, or play an accompaniment, 
so the English remain the most helpless of nations in the matter 
of language outside their own country. If you meet an English- 
man abroad who can speak the language of the country he is in, 
depend upon it he is a commercial traveller. He will speak it 
because he has not drawn his knowledge from a grammar or a phrase- 
book, but from the language of life. Those of us who can remember 
Albert Smith will recollect the plight of an Englishman he depicted 
who wanted to know the time of dinner and could find in his 
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phrase-book nothing but pretty compliments to a lady. The great 
Bishop Creighton, himself an author of high repute, at the close 
of his life saw how little that is useful can be learnt from books 
(he had his own sons in his mind), and laid it down that true educa- 
tion came from contact with one’s fellow-man. An inspector of 
schools has remarked upon the infatuation of writers of books for 
schools to make the children learn sentences which never would be 
used in ordinary life, and he cites such sentences as ‘Sit on a sod 
and nod to Bob.’ The infatuation is not confined to writers of 
English. 

The best start in life for any young man is to be faced with the 
alternative, work or starve. So when the young man has to talk 
or starve it is wonderful how soon he finds tongue even in a foreign 
land, and not merely has he to speak so as to be understood, but 
he must understand what is said to him in return. I was once in 
a little café in Florence, and having been served with bread and 
cheese, I wanted some butter (burro). I could not understand 
why the waitress brought me the carving-knife until I learnt that 
the Italian word is the same for both, the difference being on the 
accent. 

At every turn the walker may be adding to his vocabulary, for 
he will read such notices as that begging is forbidden in the village, 
and that nomadic people may only encamp beyond certain limits ; 
while in Germany the military notices as to the headquarters of 
the regiment, and advertisements everywhere will teach him many 
words in ordinary use, and practice will enable him to adapt his 
tongue to their pronunciation. I am by no means saying that a 
walk across France will make a man a fluent French scholar, but if 
he takes pains, he will know how to make his way about, will be 
able to answer a question if addressed to him, and will know the 
meaning of such ordinary French quotations as find their way into 
a daily paper or an ordinary book. 

4. That travelling enlarges our ideas is one of those vague 
sentences which it is easier to write than to explain. However, if 
mixing with the world rubs the angles off us, so mixing with other 
peoples tones down the differences we have formed in our minds 
of them. The world is wonderfully alike all over. One feels 
almost disappointed that it is possible to go all through Italy and 
never see a knife used in anger, or to walk across France from sea 
to sea and never have either frogs or snails set before one, or to go 
through Spain without meeting a brigand, or all the Continent over 
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without hearing a disrespectful word of your nation or your reli- 
gious belief. Naturally it is the vices of other nations which have 
most impressed our minds, yet the traveller (unless he looks for it) 
may fail to find lack of decorum in France, or any trace of bigotry 
in Spain, or any contempt for religion in Rome, or any hate of 
England among the Dutch. As for the positive side of the ques- 
tion, it may be said that Walt Whitman, the greatest of American 
poets in the judgment of W. M. Rossetti, had little education except 
that which he gathered as he tramped the world over and picked 
up everywhere the great lessons of life. No one would wish to 
imply that mere walking would turn ordinary people into poets 
or scholars, but without exaggeration it may be claimed that 
sufficient knowledge of other people is gained to enable one to form 
a judgment upon extravagant tales and reports which from time 
to time find their way into print, and to discount the statement 
of those who would represent the eccentricities of an individual 
as the habits of a people. It is astonishing what a difference 
there is between the ‘ Continental Sunday ’ as set forth by a vehement 
Sabbatarian and as seen by one’s own eyes, and from the days of 
Baron Munchausen travellers have ever found a credulous public to 
take in their tales of wonderment. Itis something to enlighten one- 
self, as the walker may easily do, so that the Baron’s descendants 
can no longer trade on our ignorance. Then, what an interest it 
gives to have seen the sights of the world in view of the news of the 
day: to have seen, for instance, a Campanile that has fallen down, 
or to have been in an opera-house that has been burnt, or to have 
looked upon a ruler whose life has been attempted. 

5. Such are some of the advantages which an extended walk 
might give from an educational point of view, but I leave the greatest 
benefit to the last. In the high school in Denmark a great feature 
was made of the health and exercise of the girls, and all that cold 
baths and long walks could do in addition to the gymnasium was 
done to harden their constitution and develop their muscles, 
Who could estimate what long walks, even once a year, would do 
for those who spend their working days behind counters or at desks, 
or in the heated atmosphere of factories and kitchens? It would 
be like laying in a store of health for the other nine, ten, or eleven 
months of the year. Long-standing colds would be lost, all 
results of too much food and too little exercise would be forgotten, 
and the ailing would not know themselves again in the splendid 
condition they would acquire. Archbishop Magee said at one time 
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in his life he would exchange all his preferments for the ability to 
| walk three Irish miles ; and if he was right in his estimate, I think 
I need not further expatiate on the advantages to be derived 
from walking at no greater cost than the surrender of our ease and 
the trouble required to harden the feet before starting. 


A. N. Cooper. 
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Wintry Weather. 


LL the forenoon the snow has been falling fast. It is hard to 
realise the sudden change. Three days ago the sun shone 
brightly, and the air felt balmy as a warm September day. But 
it was unnaturally mild for November, and at last our country 
weather-prophets are rejoicing in the fulfilment of their often- 
repeated forebodings. Bright, warm weather, with a lovely after- 
glow and wonderful pearly lights one day, sunshine chilled by a 
cutting wind on the next, and the following morning a deep fall 
of snow. For three days snow has fallen heavily, and a strong 
gale from the north has filled every hollow with driving storm. 

What a strange fascination, an everlasting novelty, there is in 
falling snowflakes! They appeal to a side of us that is common 
to youth and age. The years fall away as we watch them, and 
we are children again, finding the same wonder, the same mystery, 
the same charm in their ceaseless fall. The grey and evil days of 
life are forgotten, and a feeling of childlike tenderness and inno- 
cence—an innocence of purer hope and aspiration—rises in the 
heart before the spotless snow. The very abandon of youth 
returns ; you are oldin years, older, perhaps, in experience, and yet 
you want to shout for very joy as yesterday the child in you did it, 
to catch the undulating feathery flakes, to press once again the 
untrodden snow, pillowing yourself as on a bed of down. 

From the shelter of the covered doorway it is a delight to 
look out upon the snowflakes falling so ceaselessly and silently. 
Not quite silently ; a soft, muffled sound comes from their in- 
cessant fall—a sound as of distant footsteps on the snow. Some 
flakes are large and feathery—irregularly branched snow masses— 
others circular and starlike, others, again, tiny granules of snow. 
One comes straight and fast to the white ground ; another lingers 
in the air, descending with a swaying, flickering motion ; another 
circles as it falls. Far as the eye can penetrate the snow-laden 
atmosphere are innumerable snowflakes. They suggest infinite 
number more than anything in Nature—more than the sand, or 
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the stars, or the raindrops themselves. The distinctness with 
which each snowflake impresses its individuality on the wintry 
air increases the sense of their number. Higher up they appear 
to move parallel to the earth, struggling to pass into space by 
the rapidity of their flight ; lower the snow meteors come straighter 
down under the irresistible power of gravity. The upper snow- 
flakes cross the sky like great flights of snow birds. A sudden 
gust moans among the leafless trees, and the shower has become 
a mad whirl of falling flakes. It is not a steady downfall: the 
shower has its pauses and swells, its ebbs and flows, like the heart 
of man or the heart of the ocean. Listen, and you can almost 
hear the deep pulsations of the storm, as if somewhere overhead 
there were a great engine throbbing, and panting, and pausing; 
to throb and pant again. Now the snowflakes fall in thick cloud- 
drifts ; now the air is opener; then another cloud-drift of madly 
whirling flakes. Some rooks are flying low in front of the manse. 
Ghostly birds in the storm, their harsh croak as they pass makes 
them more ghostly still. A few larks cross the house, twittering 
from the fields! The cold chirp, chirp of a redbreast in the bushes 
is the only other living sound. 

The birds come in stormy weather to the garden, under the 
study-window, to be fed. There the soft snow is beaten firm by 
their tiny feet. The feast that man’s charity provides for them 
in the day of their distress is amply repaid ; they bring with them 
memories of June flowers and green meadows ; they are promises 
of brighter and more tuneful days to come. When roads and 
pathways are bedded deep in snow, the heart finds in them a link 
with the outside world of life. By giving it expression the birds 
in’a measure satisfy the soul’s thirst for more life—that strange, 
deep craving which sometimes in the quiet country becomes an 
uncontrollable passion, seeking instinctively the rush of the busy 
street and making the noise of the never-ending crowd as grateful 
as the glad murmur of the river of life. 

What a motley crowd of pensioners there are—blackbirds, 
starlings, sparrows, redbreasts, and many more! They afford 
interesting studies of bird character, though—one is sorry to con- 
fess it—at its worst rather than its best, under the stress and 
pinch of hunger. The struggle for existence, growing intenser 
with the increasing cold, has dulled their finer sensibilities, and 
selfishness for the moment reigns supreme. One orange-billed 
blackbird is a perfect tyrant ; he comes with a rush and scatters 
the crowd of smaller birds. The redbreast and hedge-sparrow 
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bully their own kind. House-sparrows search for large pieces of 
bread, and then fly hastily away with them to a sheltered spot. 
One or two thrushes come sometimes, but they keep on the skirts 
of the crowd, and are always on the alert for danger. Through 
their shy nature they suffer more from severe weather than the 
hardier blackbird, and numbers die. In summer, when he is 
absorbed in his song, the thrush is very tame. You can almost 
touch one on a branch above the drive then, but through the 
colder days of winter he is the shyest of birds. There are tit 
visitors, too—a race by themselves, quaint little creatures, mounte- 
banks of feathered life, gipsies begging for their dole, and then 
returning to their native woods. Rooks come in lengthened 
stormy weather, watching a favourable opportunity from the taller 
trees ; so—though more rarely—do common gulls. These keep 
circling in the air, and dive from time to time for a likely piece of 
food. Another wanderer from the sea, a much rarer bird—the 
little auk—was found one morning, after a heavy gale, dead on 
the snow by a garden-path. Moorhens find their way up from the 
stream, and seek shelter in the laurel-bushes. Their long, heavy, 
dragging footmarks are easily recognisable in the snow. Early of 
@ morning a covey of partridges, with fluffy feathers, sit by the 
yew hedge, and pheasants wander about the grounds. 

Birds suffer most from a sudden March storm. Their vital 
energy, their power of resisting cold, seems almost exhausted by 
earlier storms, and large numbers of them perish in an inclement 
March. Then the lapwings gather from the uplands to the field 
by the stream. The rushy tufts are a shelter from the driving 
snow, and there are always some moist parts in the field or by the 
ditchside where they can search for food. All day long, and most 
of the night, they scream their doleful notes—peet, peet ; these 
sound continually in the intervals of the storm. A few years ago, 
after a heavy fall of snow with intense cold in early March, reports 
of the destruction of birds came from every part of the country. 
In the rushy field alone two redwings and several lapwings were 
found dead, and in the fields further down the stream were a good 
few more. Very few thrushes survived ; the summer after their 
favourite haunts were almost silent. The difference was very 
marked for these cold, wintry March days; the ear missed the 
thrush minstrelsy from the chorus of the spring; the volume of 
bird song was a world poorer without its leading voices. 

The manse redbreasts escape the intense cold of winter by 
seeking the shelter of the house. Two came at the beginning of 
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one long-continued storm and stayed right through it. One of 
them did not leave until spring had well come. He got quite 
fearless of the inmates, pecking crumbs wherever he found them. 
On sunny days he sat on the bannisters of the staircase and sang 
brightly. If by any chance he found himself outside, he watched 
for the first opportunity of returning to his warmer indoor quarters, 
But at last the nesting season sent this petted favourite out to 
rejoin his neglected mate, and to build with her their cosy nest 
among the ivy-leaves. 

Hares come very near to the manse in the winter moonlight. 
When the door is opened the scurry of their feet is heard from the 
frosty snow. We are lingering a little longer out of doors to-night, 
well clad, for the cold is very keen. The clock of a neighbouring 
village church is striking ten. Every stroke is quite distinct as it 
travels through the frosty air. Across the rising ground comes a 
deep, unceasing sound ; it is the beating of the surf on the distant 
shore. How peaceful the scene is; how wintry, and yet how 
beautiful! The yew-hedge is almost hidden under its snowy cur- 
tain ; the evergreens bend beneath great snow masses ; every tree- 
twig overhead is outlined in new-fallen snow; beneath, the field 
is one wide sheet of dazzling whiteness. The feathery army has 
ceased to fall. Its work is done; the snowy locust hosts have 
covered the land and devoured every green thing. Above, the 
sky is blue, with a delicate tracery of cirrus clouds rivalling the 
whiteness of the snow itself. The full moon is overhead, showering 
her radiant beams on everything ; the stars about her shine faintly 
in the excess of light. We cannot go indoors even yet, not until 
we have walked to the stream over the crisping snow. The water 
flows, a long line of silvery radiance, under the transfiguring rays ; 
every rapid, every ripple gleams in the brilliant moonlight. The 
murmur of the stream is louder than by day ; it is the requiem of 
the sheeted earth. One treads softly, as in some chamber of 
death ; the very crisp, crisp of the foot is a desecration of Nature’s 
sacred calm. Before the advancing footsteps there seems a halo 
over the snow, out of which flash living diamond gems. Just 
one moment more; it is so hard to leave it, all the beauty and 
the silence that has found a voice for it. Deep is calling unto 
deep, the spiritual in man to the spiritual in Nature. This is one 
of hfe’s supreme moments. Great thoughts tremble on the verge 
of consciousness ; the mind cannot think them, but the heart feels 
them, and some day they may incarnate themselves in thought. 

W. McCanacuig. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


N an evil moment for my peace of mind, I read Mr. Cuming 
Walters’s Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood.' I even re- 
viewed the work, and afterwards managed to obtain a copy of the 
late Mr. Richard Proctor’s Watched by the Dead (1887), a criti- 
cism of Edwin Drood which really is ‘ out of print.’ Mr. Proctor’s 
work entirely modified the impressions made on me by Mr. Cuming 
Walters’s book, and, in the character of Dr. Watson, I consulted 
the great shade of Sherlock Holmes. Here follow the results, 
in the shape of an imaginary conversation between Dr. Watson 


and his celebrated friend. 
* * 


* 

One day, says Dr. Watson, when business was slack at Baker 
Street, I ventured to ask Sherlock, ‘Did you ever apply your 
astonishing powers of analysis to any of the unsolved mysteries 
of the historic past ? ’ 

‘Such as “ Who killed Cock Robin” ?’ replied my friend sar- 
donically. 

Accustomed to the superiority of my friend’s manner, which 
veils his real humility, I winced, but answered, ‘No; in that case 
we have the confession of the criminal.’ 

‘Of the Sparrow? Confessions are, of all evidence, the least 
trustworthy.’ 

‘But I meant questions such as “ Who was the Man in the 
Tron Mask ? ” ’ 

“No,’ said Sherlock, ‘I never touch them. There is no money 
in them, and the evidence is never complete.’ 

‘But have you never considered The Mystery of Edwin Drood ?” 

‘Never heard of it,’ said Sherlock, who, as I have often re- 
marked, is not a man of wide general reading. 

‘Then try this,’ I said, and handed him Mr. Cuming Walters’s 
Clues-to the Mystery. 


? Chapman & Hall, 
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Sherlock filled his largest pipe, and for half an hour was absorbed 
in the volume. 

* Well, what do you make of it ?’ he said to me. 

‘I entirely agree with Mr. Walters,’ I answered. ‘ Drood is 
dead : he was murdered by Jasper; Dickens told Forster that. The 
crime was brought home to Jasper by the evidence of the ring 
in Edwin’s pocket, which was not consumed by the quicklime 
into which Edwin’s body was thrown by his murderer. The 
detective, Datchery, is not Edwin in disguise, but Miss Helena 
Landless in disguise. Proctor’s theory, that Drood escaped and 
is Datchery, cannot be correct.’ 

* Watson,’ said my friend, ‘ have you read Edwin Drood ?’ 

* Not since I was a boy.’ 

* Have you read Mr. Proctor’s book ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then how can you offer an opinion ? Just run out, like a good 
fellow, and bring me the books.’ 

I did his bidding, and on my return he was absorbed for two 
hours in the volumes. He then threw them on the floor, and lit 
his fifth pipe. 

‘What do you make of it ?’ I asked. 

*Drood is certainly alive,’ he said. ‘Proctor is right, on the 
whole, though there are points which puzzle me.’ 

‘How do you get over Dickens’s statement to Forster, which 
Proctor ignored, that Drood was killed, and the murder detected 
by the ring ?’ 

“I get over it as Proctor does. He does not “ignore ” Forster’s 
evidence, as Mr. Walters says that he does: he explains it away. 
In August 1869 he told Forster that he had “a new idea for my 
new story. Not a communicable idea (or the interest of the 
book would be gone), but a very strong one, though difficult to 
work.” Forster wanted the incommunicable idea to be communi- 
cated to him. Dickens then gave the story as Forster gives it— 
murder and discovery through the ring. Nothing could be less 
new and original! Even Forster saw that, and “asked for more.” 
Dickens then explained that the originality lay in the manner of 
the murderer’s confession. But that was not original: Dickens 
had used it twice already.’ 

* But why did he not tell Forster the truth ?’ 

‘Well, Proctor says, “Forster's vanity blinded him in such 
sort that the patent artifice was not detected.” In fact, Dickens 
had not then begun to write his story, and may have been in two 
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minds about it. He gave Forster one of them, perhaps, and worked 
out the other. If he did deceive Forster, he had motive enough. 
Forster would have criticised undone work, and worried him, 
and he was too ill to stand worry.’ 

‘But suppose you are right, Mr. Walters says that you must 
account for the condemnation of Jasper as best you may. If 
Jasper did not kill Drood, for what was he condemned ? We know 
for certain that condemned he was.’ 

* Watson, even if you did not know my methods, you might 
see that Mr. Walters has answered his own question. Jasper, as 
he shows—not that it needed showing—killed Landless at the close, 
and is condemned for that. Landless is killed just to provide 
a reason for hanging Jasper.’ 

‘ But how about the ring? The ring, Dickens says, had “ power 
to drag and hold.” Mr. Walters says (page 110, note) that Proctor 
“jgnored the whole of the statement which Forster makes on 
Dickens’s authority. The importance of the ring he put aside ——”’’ 

‘Watson, you have not read Proctor. He does not, I repeat, 
ignore Forster’s statement; he explains it as I do, on his pages 
22, 23, 24. He does not put aside the importance of the ring. 
He explains it at full length in his pages 132-135. It is the ring 
that brings Jasper to grief.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Oh, stupidly enough, but that is Dickens’s fault. He makes 
Jasper take away Drood’s watch, chain, and pin, aad makes him un- 
aware that Drood had a ring in his pocket. Now, in fact, if Jasper 
had any claim to merit as a murderer, he must have known that 
Edwin had a ring in his pocket, and, of course, must have removed it.’ 

* How on earth do you make out that ?’ 

‘My dear Watson, if you do not see that, I must leave it to your 
reflections. No; I won’t tell you, but it is so. Think for your- 
self. I give you a quarter of an hour.’ 

Here Sherlock took out his watch and took up a newspaper. 

I walked up and down the room, plunged in thought. My 
hands twisted the coins and keys in my pocket, which jingled as I 
walked. 

‘You are getting warm, as the children say,’ said Sherlock; 
“how you do rattle your coppers !’ 

Suddenly an idea occurred to me ! 

‘Why, of course,’ I said, ‘keys and coins are indestructible, 
as much as a ring is, by quicklime. Jasper would know that, and 
search all Drood’s pockets, and so find the ring.’ 
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‘Watson, you improve!’ said Sherlock. ‘If Jasper was not 
as obtuse as you are, my worthy fellow, he must have found the 
ring. But he did not. Later, he was informed, through those 
who were hunting him down, that Drood had this ring. Thus the 
ring—the necessity of finding it—held and ‘ dragged’ him, dragged 
him into the vault where he had left Drood in the quicklime. 
He meant to remove the ring. He found Drood alive and well. 
Tableau! You see that Proctor does not put aside the importance 
of the ring.’ 

‘ But how do you know that he found Drood alive in the vault ? ’ 

‘Why, Dickens says so, in Collins’s picture, the picture at the 
foot of the original cover. What do you see there ?’ 

‘A young man in the light of a lantern held by a dark man in 
black.’ 

* Jasper,’ said Sherlock. 

‘But Mr. Walters says that the young man is Miss Helena 
Landless, disguised as Datchery the detective.’ 

‘Datchery was middle-aged or “elderly.” Datchery wore a 
tightly buttoned surtout, a buff waistcoat, and a large white wig. 
The young man in the sketch wears a loose summer greatcoat, 
no white wig, and the classic features of Drood, as‘in the sketch at 
the top of the cover. He is not “ very dark,” he is not of the “ gipsy 
type,” he is not “ fierce of look,” and Miss Landless was gipsy-like, 
dark, and fierce. The young man is Drood. At the left hand of 
the cover you see an advertisement for Drood, Lost : at the bottom 
of the cover you see Drood Founp.’ 

‘But Mr. Walters writes, “ The prophetic picture by Collins 
Proctor was unable to allude to.”” Why could he not allude to it, 
if it proved his case, as you say ?’ 

‘My dear Watson, you have not read Proctor. On his pages 
135-136 he makes Jasper go to the vault, open it, hold up his 
lantern, and there see Drood, his hand clasped on his breast, where 
the ring had been when he was murdered. . . . There, in the gloom at 
the back of the tomb, stands Edwin Drood. Look at the picture! 
There is Drood, with his hand on his breast. On page 138 Proctor 
gives his evidence, “ the central picture below,” though Mr. Walters 
says that Proctor is “unable to allude to” this picture. My 
good Watson, always verify your references ! ’ 

I looked at the pictures: Sherlock was absolutely right. He 
always is. ‘You have convinced me,’ said 1; ‘but how could 
Mr. Walters overlook all that ?’ 

‘How could you ? Mr. Walters republishes the cover. You 
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had it under your eyes as much as he had. But he enables us to 
understand how he made his errors. In his studies, he deliberately 
refrained from examining the illustrations on the cover, as he him- 
self tells us. When he had made his theory, the pictures were 
referred to for the first time, and were then bound “ to verify in the 
most striking manner the opinions arrived at.” Of course they do 
the very reverse. For example, Mr. Walters recognises the black- 
whiskered Jasper in two pictures of a young man who is clean 
shaven, and he finds the dirty-jacket-wearing Durdles in one of two 
respectably-clad gentlemen. Mr. Walters should have examined 
this piece of evidence, Collins’s drawings, before he formed his 
theory. His theory, once formed, blinded him both to the meaning 
of the pictures and to Proctor’s use of the lowest picture as evidence. 
“« He was unable to allude to it,” says Mr. Walters. A theory is an 
excellent thing, but a theory that overlooks evidence is the devil.’ 

‘Well, Sherlock, on your showing, Dickens gave his plot away 
in the pictures on the cover, by Collins. As you say, the young 
man in the tomb is Drood.’ 

‘He certainly betrayed his plot, unless his idea was to put 
someone, say Miss Landless, disguised as Drood, in the tomb, for 
the purpose of misleading the reader and frightening Jasper with a 
sham phantasm of the dead. But that would have been a very 
feeble invention of an outworn brain. Miss Landless was utterly 
unlike Drood.’ 

‘So you think that Mr. Walters is right in thinking that Datchery 
is not Drood, but Helena Landless disguised as an “elderly 
buffer” ¢’ 

‘I really don’t know,’ said Holmes. ‘Dickens wrote that his 
idea was “ difficult to work.” Whether Datchery is Helena Land- 
less or Drood, the idea was impossible in actual practice. A young 
girl, in a tight surtout, would not pass as an elderly “ buffer,” and 
Jasper could not fail to recognise his nephew in the same disguise. 
One way was as out of probability as the other. Datchery’s 
reflections are in Drood’s line of chaff. Mr. Walters argues that 
Drood had met the old opium-smoking woman, and must have 
recognised her on meeting her again, while Datchery does not 
recognise her. But, of course, if Datchery is Drood, his recogni- 
tion of her must be concealed by the author, or the plot is betrayed. 
Mr. Walters says that Datchery, if he was Drood, “ learned nothing 
new to Drood” from the old woman. But he learned much that 
was new to Drood. He learned that the woman was connected 
with and hated Jasper, and was pursuing him. Again, even if 
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Drood were_dead, and if Datchery is Helena Landless, she might 
know all that Drood knew about the old woman. For Drood 
meant to tell Jasper, and may have told him, in the presence of 
Helena’s brother, at the dinner with Jasper, on the night of Drood’s 
disappearance.’ 

*I do not think that Datchery is Drood, said I. ‘Mr. Andrew 
Lang, quoted by Mr. Walters, has settled that point.’ 

‘Let me listen to the wisdom of Mr. Andrew Lang,’ said Sher- 
lock. 

I knew that Sherlock dislikes Mr. Lang, who had pointed out 
that my revered friend knows nothing about the Andaman islanders 
or about Thucydides. 

‘What does that pedant say ?’ asked Holmes, while I hunted 
for the quotation. I read: 

‘ “ Fancy can suggest no reason why Edwin Drood, if he escaped, 
should go spying about instead of openly coming forward. No 
plausible, unfantastic reason could be invented.” ’ 

Holmes laughed as I have seldom heard him. 

‘The idiot!’ he said. ‘Suppose that Drood escaped alive—as 
he did—what could he prove against Jasper, who probably had 
arranged an alibi? How could he prove that Jasper tried to 
murder him? He had to punish Jasper in some other way. Even 
granting that he had evidence, where, if Edwin speaks out, is the 
interest of the story? Jasper is to be hanged, or condemned to 
death at all events, and the thing is to be highly sensational. For 
example, premeditation is to be proved by the opium-woman’s 
evidence. Jasper is to be lured to the tomb to get the ring, is to 
find Drood there, is to take him for a ghost, is to run up the stairs 
of the cathedral tower (which plays a great part from the very 
opening sentence of the book), is to be followed by Landless, Cris- 
parkle, and another man, and is to be collared by the last two, 
after killing Landless, and so securing a rope for himself. To bring 
all this about either Drood has to spy, disguised as Datchery, or 
Helena Landless does so, and Drood comes in as his own ghost 
at the finish. Supposing that Dickens really made Helena go 
spying, disguised as an elderly buffer, and later made her marry 
the Rev. Canon Crisparkle, how ludicrous is the canon’s situation ! 
But Dickens may have been capable of facing it. I think that 
Proctor is right almost on every point. I think that the respect- 
able old lawyer, Grewzious, could not have frightened Jasper into 
a fit two days after Edwin’s disappearance, and left him, in the 
most brutal style, to recover unaided, if he had not known the 
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truth of the matter. Grewgious is on the scene on the day after 
the disappearance of Edwin, probably on the night of his disap- 
pearance, Christmas Eve, but not a word is said about him and his 
proceedings till the night of December 27, when he tells Jasper a 
fact that throws him into a fit. Grewgious knew of the attempted 
murder. It was not Rosa Bud who told him her own suspicions, 
for which she had private reasons. She told her suspicions to 
nobody after the murder. Dickens says Rosa suspected Jasper 
because she knew that he was in love with herself, while Edwin 
was engaged to her. She told nobody, so what ground had Grew- 
gious for a suspicion amounting to certainty ? To be sure, Helena 
Landless knew that Jasper was in love with Rosa, and that Rosa 
feared him, before the murder. She may have told Grewgious— 
a point which Proctor overlooks. But one thing is certain to me— 
Drood was alive. What beats me is the talk of Jasper about 
seeing something terrible from a height, clearly the cathedral top. 
That tower is the puzzle. There is a passage in which Jasper, 
under opium, says, “ Look down, look down! You see what lies 
at the bottom there ?” and he “ points at some imaginary object 
far beneath.” He has an inadequate opium vision of his crime. 
“And yet I never saw that before. Look at it! Look what a 
poor, mean, miserable thing it is! That must be real. It’s over.” 
All this perhaps means a vision, not of the past, but of the future. 
The poor object far below may be Landless’s body, fallen from the 
tower top. There is another case of second-sight, as Proctor 
points out, in the novel—a phantom cry heard by Durdles. Nobody 
can make sense out of a blend of opium-dreams and psychical 
phenomena. It beats me.’ 

I was much pleased by Sherlock’s modesty. 

‘Do you think much of Mr. Walters’s argument that Datchery 
must be a woman because he often carries his hat, and when re- 
minded to put it on touches his head with his hand, as if he thought 
he had a woman’s soft hat on already ?’ 

No,’ said Sherlock ; ‘I think little of that. Drood’s own hair 
was luxuriant, long, and thick. A heavy white wig, such as 
Datchery wears, would feel like such a soft hat as Drood wears in 
the lowest picture on the cover. Besides, in the picture at the 
left top of the cover, Drood himself is walking in the open air, 
with his hat in his hand. It was a way he had ; and it was Datchery’s 
way.’ 

‘ You observe everything, Holmes!’ I exclaimed, and he seemed 
pleased. I was encouraged to ask, ‘Do you think your system, 
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Drood alive, makes a better novel than Mr. Walters’s theory, Drood 
dead ?’ 

‘Yes, I do. Dickens has taken a lot of trouble to convert 
Edwin from a fatuous boy to a kind-hearted, sympathetic young 
man. He was not going to waste him. Edwin as his own ghost, 
at the close, is infinitely better than a girl disguised as Edwin’s 
ghost, and about the apparition of one Edwin’s ghost or another 
there is no doubt at all. One sacrifice was enough, and Landless 
is the victim. Dickens had introduced fatal watchers in most of 
his books, in almost all of them, but the ghost business was new.’ 


* * 
a 


So Mr. Holmes. 

But, speaking for myself, however you understand the novel, 
I cannot regard it as ‘a masterpiece,’ or exclaim, ‘ How superb the 
sovereign intellect that conceived it, and how majestic would have 
been its proportions had he completed it!’ Dickens’s best quali- 
ties are apart from his elaborate plots. We forget Monk, and the 
paternity of Smike, and, in fact, we care little for any of the tangled 
intrigues. We remember a crowd of people as comic and friendly 
as Mr. Pickwick, and Sam Weller, and the Crummleses. Their 
name is legion, and in Edwin Drood there is but one of these friendly 


immortals. However, Mr. Cuming Walters’s book «is well worth 
reading by lovers of puzzles, only they should take Mr. Proctor’s 
book with it before making up their minds. For example, Mr. 
Walters says that Proctor ‘thinks Neville would be killed by the 
frenzied Jasper when saving Edwin—whom he disliked—from 
attack.’ But that is not what Proctor says in Watched by the 
Dead (p. 136). 


ANDREW LANG. 








